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Wuen you shop, one fact stands out: it takes 


about twice as much to support a family today 
as in 1941. That means the man who pays the 
bills is twice as valuable now! 


Has your life insurance grown with your finan- 
cial importance? If not, your provision for fam- 
ily security, or for your retirement, will be 
dangerously inadequate in terms of 1952 prices. 


Isn’t it wise to bring your life insurance into 
line with today’s living costs just as soon as pos- 
sible? Get the help of an expert in family and 
business security—a New England Mutual career 
agent. He can tailor a program to your needs, 
using policies whose rates have not increased, 
and which offer liberal dividends. 


Life insurance is the average man’s most valu- 
able financial asset. Why not 
know as much about it as you 
can? “Your Life Insurance 
Guide” describes in simple terms 
the various types of policies and 
their advantages. Write today to 


Box 333- , Boston 17, Mass., for 
ee ie ee m NEW ENGLAND 


e e e 


IS YOUR BUSINESS INSURANCE in line with Life I 
today’s costs and taxes? If not, take advantage of L — Pui; 
New England Mutual’s vast experience in using life ati i dcani 
insurance to strengthen the financial security of busi- 

nesses — whether partnerships, close corporations or ‘ : : 

sole proprictorships. At the end of 1951, more then The Company That Founded Mutual Life Insurance in America — 1835 


12% of all insured individual policy Pension Plans 
in the U. S. were insured in New England Mutual. 
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SIR PLUS ..,.... 


CM has increased its dividends for 1953, the 


sixth time in 10 years. 


In addition, the Company will continue to pay 
38%4% on optional settlements and 3% on dividend 


accumulations. 


A Good Company for YOUR Surplus 


Low net cost * Wide range of contracts, 0-70 * Sub- 
standard to 500% * Limits $250,000 * Pension Plans 


Facts, Figures, Proposals gladly furnished. 


Phone or write our nearest office. 


The Wtulual 


| CR, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Tenfferd 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL GENERAL AGENCIES 


Albany 1, N. Y., ine T. Purves, 75 State St. 
Albuquerque, N. M., Timothy B. Ingwersen, 
121 East Tijeras Ave. 
Atlanta 3, Ga., P. L. Bealy Smith, 
_Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore 1, Md., Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., 
_ 307 North Charles St. 
Birmingham 3, Ala., Stewart H. Welch, Jr., 


Columbus 15, O., Victor K. Miller, Beggs —y 0 
orth Field Se. 


Idg. 

Des Moines 9, Ia., Sherry R. Fisher, Fleming Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich., Charles E. Stumb, Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Erie, Pa., James J. Reid, Palace Bldg. 
Fort Worth 2, Tex., Thomas N. Moody, 

W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich., Herbert C. Remien, 

Association of Commerce Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Joseph J. H. Richter, Jr., 

Payne-Shoemaker Bldg. 
Hartford 3, Conn., Ralph H. Love, 75 Pearl Se. 
Houston 2, Tex., The amen Agency, Esperson Bldg. 
Huntington 9, West Va., R. Homa Houchin, 

_ First Huntington Nat’! Bk. Bldg. 

Indianapolis 4, Ind., Claude C. Jones, Circle Tower 
Jacksonville 2, Fla., Victor W. Wilson, Lynch Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Edward B. Bates, 

1016 Baltimore Ave. 
Knoxville 02, Tenn., Harry M. Watson, 

Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 
ions 12, Calif., C. Carter Schneider, 


. & M. Bank Bldg. 

Los Angeles 5, Calif., Melzar C. Jones, 

3440 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif., William H. Siegmund, 

_609 South Grand Ave. 

Louisville 2, Ky., Moss & Moss, Starks Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., A. V. Pritchartt, Sterick Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., F. R. Anderson, Pan American Bk. Bldg. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis., Kenneth W. Jacobs, Bankers Bldg. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., Frank J. Lynch, 

Northwestern Bank ~~ 
Nashville 3, Tenn., Norris Maffett, 814 Church Se. 
Newark 2, N. J., Edward C. Jahn 

The Commerce Court B! + 
New Orleans 12, La., Thomas F. Barrett, Jr., 

Pere Maraugee Bldg. 

New York 6, N. Y., The Fraser Agency, 

J. M. Fraser, G. A., 149 Broadway 
New York 17, N. Y., Paul L. Guibord, 6 E. 45 Se. 
New York 17, N. Y., Horace S. Jenkins, Jr., 17 E. 42 Se. 
New York 17, N. Y., Halsey D. Josephson, 527 5th Ave. 
Norfolk 10, Va., D. Conrad Little, Royster Bldg. 
Oakland 12, Calif., James L. Taylor, 1404 Franklin Sct. 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., Robert H. Carter, 

Petroleum Bldg. 

Omaha 2, Neb., Paul C. Kaul, 405 S. 16th St. 

Peoria 2, Ill., Chester T. Wardwell, Cent. Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., John C. Knipp, Jr., Architects Bldg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., Vernon S. Mollenauer, 

1616 Walnut St. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., Robert N. Waddell, Koppers Bldg. 
Portland 3, Me., Richard M. Boyd, 415 Congress Sct. 
Portland 4, Ore., The Merrifield Agency, Equitable Bldg. 
Providence 3, R. I., Walter K. R. Holm, Jr., 

Industrial Trust ma 
Raleigh, N. C., William T. Romy Security Bank Bldg. 
Richmond 5, Va., J. Robert Nolley, Insurance Bldg. 
Rochester 4, N. Y., Robert M. Williamson, 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg. 

Rockford, lll., Francis P. Beiriger, 

Rockford News Tower 

Rutland, Vt., William C. Shouldice, Mead Bldg. 

St. Louis 5, Mo., Jack Hensley, 1A So. Meramec Ave. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., Stratford Lee Morton, Arcade Bldg. 
Se. Paul 1, Minn., Joseph A. Diefenbach, 

Pioneer =, 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, Max S. Caldwell, Judge Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Tex., G. Archie Helland, 
Frost National Bank Bldg. 
San tr 1, Calif., Alpheus i Gillette, 
1407 Sixth Ave. 
San Francisco 4, Calif., Edward H. Dieckhoff, 
315 Montgomery St. 
Seattle 1, Wash., Edward U. Banker, 

1411 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 

South Bend 9, Ind., P. A. Hummel, 527 Sherland Bldg. 
Spokane 4, Wash., Thomas R. Carey, Med. Cenr. Bldg. 
Springfield 3, Mass., Wallace C. Brunner, 95 State St. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y., Limon E. Stiles, Heffernan Bldg. 
Toledo 4, Ohio, Floyd A. Rosenfelt, Martin Bldg. 

Utica 2, N. Y., Frank H. Wenner, 

Utica Gas & Electric Bldg. 

Washington 5, D. C., John Lister McElfresh, 

Woodward Bide. i 
Wichita 2, Kan., O. Lynn Smith, 

ee ee ee Bldg. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Frank Carlucci, 44 West Market St 
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Nl Y. Court Tosses 
Out CIO Suit 
Involving 213 


Really Testing Hancock 
Good Faith, Hence 
Complaint Is Defective 


The motion in New York supreme 
court for a declaratory judgment by 
CIO against John Hancock Mutual, on 
the contention that the life company 
cannot refuse to reopen negotiations 
for wage increases because of section 
913 and 213-A of the New York law, 
has been denied. The court held that 
the action did not come under its juris- 
diction. The order therefore forbids 
any appeal because of lack of juris- 


diction. 

The declaratory judgment would 
have the main, if not sole, purpose of 
testing the good faith of a party to a 
collective bargaining agreement, Judge 


| Gavagan noted. There is no present 


justiciable controversy with reference 
to the effect or constitutionality of 213 
or 213-A. 

The John Hancock, being under no 
compulsion to make any additional 
payments, has not refused to make such 
payments because of these statutes, the 
court states. The company merely has 
refused to negotiate the making of 
these payments. 

Must Test “Faith’ First 


“Let it negotiate with these plain- 
tiffs, or, failing to negotiate, let its 
good faith be determined in the proper 
forum,” the opinion stated. “If as a 
result thereof additional payments are 
required,” the defendant (not the 
plaintiff CIO) “may then be heard 
to seek a declaratory judgment as to 
their effect or constitutionality.” 

“At that time the justiciable con- 
troversy comes to exist and the de- 
fendant will then have a direct in- 
terest in the operation of the statutes 
which the cases require.” 

The CIO has no direct interest in 
the applicability of 213 and 213-A, the 
opinion continued. All it seeks is a 
declaration, which, if favorable, would 
strengthen its position on the issue of 
John Hancock’s good faith and per- 
haps forestall subsequent litigation 
should they get the wage increases 
and if John Hancock then raises the 
question of impossibility of perform- 
ance because of the statutes. 

The complaint being defective, there 
can be no injunctive relief. 


What CIO Had Sought 


The CIO had sought a ruling that 
would set forth the rights and relations 
of it and the company under the col- 
lective bargaining agreement between 
them, in connection with 213 and 
213-A. It sought also to get the court 
to say that those sections don’t bar 
John Hancock from paying CIO mem- 
bers any increase in wages or other 
benefits. Further, it wanted the sec- 
tions declared unconstitutional if they 
do bar such increases. 

The court stated that in substance 
the complaint of CIO is that John 
Hancock will not negotiate because it 
has no funds out of which it could 
properly pay any wage or similar in- 
crease, because of 213 and 213-A. 

The CIO would therefore have the 





Oct. Ordinary Sales May Set Up Central Soliciting Agent Is 


Highest for Any One 
Month, Jump 18% 


October life sales in the U. S. of 
$2,661,000,000 were 18% above the cor- 
responding month of last year, accord- 
ing to L.I.A.M.A. 

Ordinary sales in October were 
$1,824,000,000, the greatest amount of 
this type of insurance ever purchased 
in a single month and 17% over October 
a year ago. 

Industrial amounted to $499,000,000, 
up 4%. 

New group amounted to $338,000,000, 
an increase of 55%. 

In the first 10 months, total sales 
were $24,594,000,000, an increase of 
11%. Ordinary was $16,478,000,000, up 
14%. Industrial $4,695,000,000, and new 
group was $3,421,000,000, a rise of 11%. 





Rumor Bohlinger May Take 
Company Post and Stott 


May Be His Successor 


Rumors are circulating that Alfred 
Bohlinger may be leaving before long 
from his office of New York insurance 
superinttendent to take a company 
position. This gossip is coupled with 
the report that his successor may likely 
be John C. Stott. local agent of Nor- 
wich and former president of National 
Assn. of Insurance Agents. 








court pass on the effect and consti- 
tutionality of these statutes so that 
John Hancock’s excuse for not pro- 
ceeding could be tested against the 
statutory norm of good faith. 

Apparently the reasoning here is 
that upon a declaration holding that 
the statutes in question are inappli- 
cable or unconstitutional the company 
could no longer refuse to negotiate 
without clearly leaving itself open to a 
charge of refusing to bargain in good 
faith. A contrary holding presumably 
would indicate the soundness of the 
company’s position. 

If determining the good faith issue 
were incidental to a construction of the 
state statutes, there would be a jus- 
ticiable controversy and the court 
could entertain jurisdiction. But the 
judgment asked chiefly seeks to test 
the good faith of a party to a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. Hence, no 
jurisdiction. 


M. I. B. File Facility 
in Middle West 


Strong sentiment is developing for 
the establishment of a set of Medical 
Impairment Bureau files at a middle 
western point that would completely 
duplicate the operation at Cambridge, 
Mass. Indianapolis is generally favored 
as the site. ; 

The congestion at Cambridge is in- 
creasing and the prospect is for still 
heavier demands on that facility as 
more and more companies are investi- 
gating the idea of giving up their own 
M. I. B. files and using the central 
bureau. Savings of from $10,000 to 
$25,000 are cited from such a change. 
Some of the companies’ M. I. B. files got 
in bad shape during the war and the 
current crop of clerks generally are not 
improving the situation. There is a 
company committee working on the 
plan. Joseph Wilberding is M. I. B. 
manager. 


NSLI Only to Living, 


U. S. Supreme Court Rules 


The U. S. Supreme Court handed 
down a 5 to 4 decision that the proceeds 
of a National Service Life policy may 
be paid to living persons only—not to 
the estates of intended beneficiaries. 
The split decision ended a dispute over 
a $10,000 policy on Eugene C. Henning 
of Boston, who died in 1945 while in 
the navy. 

Justice Clark, delivering the majority 
decision, said the conclusion is irresis- 
tible that when Congress conditioned 
payments on a beneficiary’s being alive 
to receive them, “Congress said what it 
meant and meant what it said.” He 
added: “We hold that the award of ac- 
crued installments to the estates of 
deceased beneficiaries cannot stand.” 


New Candidate in Tenn. 


Arch Northington, local agent at 
Clarksville and vice-president of In- 
surors of Tennessee, has emerged as 
the strongest candidate to date for 
Tennessee commissioner, with the full 
support of local agents of the state. A 
close friend and supporter of the new 
governor, Frank Clements, Mr. North- 
ington has agreed to accept the posi- 
tion if offered it, although he has a 
large local agency at Clarksville. 














Mostly Metropolitan: A. R. Maynard, W. W. Hartshorn, Earl Trangmar, E. L. G. Zalinski, and 
Karl H. Kreder at the L.1.A.M.A. meeting. M. Zalinski is with New York Life. 


Put Under Glass al 
LIAMA Convention 


Grant Hill Is New 
President; Chicago Rally 
Sets Attendance Mark 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


To an unprecedented extent, the an- 
nual meeting of L.I.A.M.A. in Chicago 
this vear was devoted to various as- 
pects of problems centering around the 
soliciting agent. The keen interest of 
agency officers in these problems was 
evidenced by the attendance, just over 
the 700 mark, a new record for these 
gatherings. 

There were frank talks by the presi- 
dents of the life underwriters associa- 
ticns of the United States and Canada. 
Managing Director Charles J. Zimmer- 
man of L.I.A.M.A., in his address, dis- 
cussed turnover and how to make in- 
surance easier for the agent to sell. A 
panel of advertising experts gave added 
insight into the ways in which adver- 





Grant L. Hill 


H. S. McConachie 


tising can be made to soften up the 
prospect so the agent can sell more 
efficiently. L.I.A.M.A. researchers pre- 
sented findings on agents’ attitudes to- 
ward their jobs. The forum conducted 
by E. J. Moorhead, New Eng!tand Mu- 
tual, on agents’ compensation, though 
preliminary to the regular L.I.A.M.A. 
meeting, drew a packed house. In fact, 
with few exceptions, all who spoke at 
this year’s L.I.A.M.A. meeting were 
dealing with matters directly affecting 
the agent and his welfare. 

The first general session got under 
way Tuesday afternoon following the 
fellowship luncheon at which Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, who is retiring as insurance 
professor at University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was the guest of honor. 

In his report as L.I.A.M.A. president, 
Harry S. McConachie, American Mu- 





OFFICERS ELECTED 

President—Grant L. Hill, North- 
western Mutual Life. 
Directors - Robert Denny, State 
Mutual; John W. Sayler, Business 
Men’s Assurance; W. J. Williams, 
Western & Southern; R. R. Daven- 
port, Southwestern Life. 





tual, described the work of L.I.A.M.A. 
in considerable detail. 

Mr. McConachie expressed concern 
over the increasing: tendency of life 
agents to write other lines of insurance. 

“A disturbing situation,” has come 
about in the last few years. That is, 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Fluegelman Speaks 
Plainly on Vesting 


Renewals, Pensions 


NALU Chief Gives LIAMA 
His Views on Several 


Important Situations 


President David B. Fluegelman of 
the National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, in his address at the annual 
meeting of L.I.A.M.A. at Chicago, spoke 
out plainly for a revaluation of the 
whole theory of 
renewal commis- 
sions, looking to- 
ward payment of 
service commis- 
sions to those who 
perform the serv- 
ice; vesting of 
pension benefits 
long before the 
age of retirement; 
revision of agency 
contracts to permit 
an agent to move 
from one company 
to another without 
penalty; the writ- 
ing of personal business by general 
agents; and the elimination of agents— 
and general agents—who prove them- 
selves unfit. 

Mr. Fluegelman, who is an agent of 
the Krueger & Davidson agency of 
Northwestern Mutual Life in New 
York City, made it clear that in his 
critical appraisal he was not overlook- 
ing the tremendous strides the business 
has made. 


Cites Two Renewal Theories 


Not taking a position on whether re- 
newals are deferred compensation or 
service fees, Mr. Fluegelman said that 
if they are the latter they should be 
paid to the agent performing the serv- 
ice. He referred to “innumerable in- 
stances of agents giving valuable serv. 
ice on policies written by other agents, 
frequently brokers, who are not even 
in the life insurance business as a 
major career.” Mr. Fluegelman indi- 
cated a low regard for the theory that 
the agent giving this free service has a 
sufficient reward in the new business 
it leads to. Doctors and lawyers, he 
pointed out, don’t give their services 
free in the expectation of thereby ob- 
taining patients and clients. 

Turning to pensions, Mr. Fluegelman 
said that most life companies take the 
view that company contributions to 
agents pensions should not vest unless 
the agent remains with the company 
until retirement age, usually 65. 


Clashes with Free Enterprise 


“Regardless of how many years of 
valuable and conscientious service he 
performs, the agent apparently has not 
the rights normally granted under a 
free enterprise system of determining 
whether or not he wishes to remain in 
the business, or even making a change 
within the business, which he believes 
would be to his benefit,” he said. He 
added that it is ironical that the same 
life companies that caution their agents 
against writing plans for clients with- 
out vesting provisions are derelict in 
their obligations to their agents quali- 
fying under their own plans. 

“How is this justified under a free 
enterprise system?” he asked. 

Discussing proselyting, which he 





D. B. Fluegelman 


classed as a naughty word that “pos- 
sibly should not be mentioned in this 
company.” he deplored the ignoring of 
a problem merely because it may be 
unpleasant. Saying he himself was per- 
fectly happy in his present connection, 





Mostly Canadian: 
Wilfrid E. Jones, Na- 
tional Assn. of Life 
Underwriters; Mrs. 
Marjorie Anderson, 
wife of William M. 
Anderson of North 
American of Toronto; 
Gordon Nairn of Pru- 
dential’s Canadian 
home office; and D. 
E. Kilgour of Great- 
West Life at the 
L.1.A.M.A. meeting in 
Chicago. 





he declared that nevertheless as a mat- 
ter of principle there should be no 
barriers in the way of those agents who 
do want to make a change. 





DOUBLE STANDARD 





“Apparently it is perfectly ethical for 
a company to offer a vice-presidency to 
scmeone not presently affiliated with 
the company,” he pointed out. “How- 
ever, if a general agent wishes to offer 
an opportunity to an agent of another 
company, he is not playing cricket and 
is severely censured and criticized by 
the entire industry. Why is it right on 
a higher level but not on a lower level? 
If an agent, of his own free will, de- 
sires to make a change, there is nothing 
wrong in that, but he is not allowed to 
receive any help on that score.” 

Mr. Fluegelman said he failed to see 
anything immoral in educating the 
agent on the opportunities that exist. 

He assailed the “so-called career 


contract” as a “slave contract” for the 
agent who decides he has made a mis- 
take in hooking up with his present 
company. He is almost forced to remain 
with his company. There is the addi- 
tional consideration that the agent’s 
welfare is often controlled to a great 
extent by a general agent whom he did 
not appoint and cannot remove. 


Tied to General Agent 

“Why should an independent con- 
tractor be forced to have his financial 
status determined by another inde- 
pendent contractor with whom he does 
not share profits or incur losses?” Mr. 
Fluegelman asked. 

The problem is further complicated, 
he observed, when the general agent is 
within a few years of retirement and 
sees no point in putting more money 
into his agency, but seeks to restrict 
benefits and services to save money for 
himself. This hits the old, established 
conscientious agent. 

Mr. Fluegelman also criticized the 

(Continued on Page 28) 










That We May Better Serve 


At the close of the seventh Annual Meeting of the Life 


Insurance Agency Management Association, we are re- 


minded once again of the unique spirit of teamwork 


among life insurance companies. 


Through such organizations as the L. I. A. M. A. and 


from ideas and experiences exchanged at their meetings, 


the entire life insurance industry is better prepared to 


meet the needs of its present and future policyowners. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, November 1 — $595,175,426 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life Jusurance Company 


HOME OFFICE © LOUISVILLE, KY. 





All at Home Office 
Are Vital to Field 
Morale, Says Holme 


Actuarial Leader Tells 
LIAMA How Non-Agency 
People Can Help or Harm 


Field force morale is helped or hip. 
dered not just by the attitude of peop 
in the agency department but by 
everybody at the home office, particy. 
larly the top management, said B, 7 
Holmes, vice-president and actuary 
Confederation Life of Canada and jn. 
mediate past president of the Society 
of Actuaries, in his talk on “Combing 
Operation” at the L.I.A.M.A. annual 
meeting at Chicago. 

“We help or hinder the building of 
field morale through our willingness or 
unwillingness to meet our representa. 
tives and give them and ourselves , 
chance to size one another up,” he said. 
Though some may object that this cuts 
in unduly on the time of non-agency 
officers, Mr. Holmes said that “never. 
theless we must continually remind 
ourselves that our representatives need 
to believe that every part of their head 
offices is managed by capable men who 
are vitally interested in them, and no 
reasonable opportunity should be lost 
to give them evidence of that fact.” 


Questions Are The Key 


Non-agency executives help or hin- 
der the building of field morale by 
their willingness to ask and answer 
questions. This doesn’t mean that 
agents are going to become investment 
experts, medical underwriters or actu- 
aries, but they are going to be con- 
vinced that they are important enough 
to the company to have their questions 
answered and that there are reasonable 
explanations for complex and mystify- 
ing decisions. Information must be 
supplied when asked for, not to make 
the agent a home office expert in any 
particular field, but because he must 
have faith that his head office is run 
sensibly by various experts. 

“When, in turn, we actuaries, for ex- 
ample, ask questions, we are not going 
to turn ourselves into expert sales- 
men,” said Mr. Holmes. “But we will, I 
think develop a better sense in our- 
selves of the quality of our successful 
salesmen that will make an_ ivory 


——— 





tower complex in us impossible and 
contribute in this way to a deep-seated 
mutual respect.” 


Objectives Prove the Same 


Mr. Holmes said that the result of 
friendly contact between head office 
and field is invariably to strengthen the 
conviction that their objectives are es- 
sentially the same and, “fundamentally 
we agree on the means of reaching 
them.” He mentioned the Canadian 
joint committee which has equal rep- 
resentation from the Canadian Life 
Underwriters Assn., the Life Agency 
Officers and the Life Officers Assn. Mr. 
Holmes has been a member for several 
years of this committee. ‘ 

“What has astonished me again and 
again,” he said, “is that problems 
which at first sight have seemed to pit 
head office against field, have, after 
thorough discussion, led us to solutions 
which demonstrated a solidarity rather 
than a diversity of interests.” 

As an example of a problem that 
L.I.A.M.A. has been dealing with for 
some time, Mr, Holmes mentioned 
quality business. Superficially it looks 
as though the home office is saying, 
“Don’t sell that type of business, it will 
lapse,” while the field man says, “I 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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In December 1948, one hundred and four 
years after being founded, State Mutual Life 


rng ot crossed the billion dollar mark of life insur- 
representa- 
urselves 3 
p,” he said, 
at this cuts 
10N~agency 
at “never. 


ance in force. 


There was quite a lot of excitement at the 
time. Many bold predictions of future growth 
mand were made. Little did anyone dream that in less than four years, 
t fact.” State Mutual would add another $500,000,000 to its life insur- 
ance in force account. Yet it did. 
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ible ‘and State Mutual holds dear its tradition of integrity and service. 
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Now as it nears the completion of its 108th year 
stronger than ever, this old Company with a youthful 
outlook confidently looks ahead. 
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LIAMA Compensation Forum 
Stresses “213” Problems 


The forum on compensation at the 
L.IL.A.M.A. meeting in Chicago brought 
out considerable discussion on section 
213, the New York expense limitation 
statute. 

Chairman was E. J. Moorhead, New 
England Mutual Life. 

Opening the discussion of section 
213, Mr. Moorhead termed the topic 
“more drawn out than a teen-ager’s 
telephone conversation, more contro- 
versial than Senator Nixon’s dog and 


more complicated than an actuary’s 
explanation of his new dividend scale.” 
Mr. Moorhead strove to explain 


section 213 by the analogy of putting 
your wife on a budget, though he con- 
ceded that trying to do so, “is just as 
impractical as anything we shall dis- 
cuss here this morning.” 

If the budget were to be, say $200 
a month, there might be one broad 
limit: up to $200 could be spent in 
any one month. 

Or there might be “compartmental” 
limits; e.g., food, $140; clothing $25; 
beauty parlor, $5; miscellaneous, $30. 
Or there could be overlapping limits: 
Total $200, of which not more than 
$150 could be spent for food. 

Mr. Moorhead said that what sort 
of section 213 limit you favor naturally 
depends on who you are—insurance 
department, legislature. home office, 
general agents, agents, just as the 
wife’s budget restrictions would evoke 
varying views from the husband and 
the local department store manager. 


Most for Single Limit 


Mr. Moorhead said one would favor 
the single broad limit unless he be- 
lieves competitive jungle warfare 
would develop and could not otherwise 
be prevented; unless he believes em- 
barrassing pressure from agents would 
develop and this is the proper way to 
forestall it: or unless he believes it 
desirable for the insurance depart- 
ment to have considerable authority 
over details of company operations. 

“Plenty of perfectly right-minded 
people believe in one or more of these 
things—right or wrongly,” he said. 

The present law has limits based on 
current cash outlay and also present 
value of compensation, the latter taking 
account of future payments contem- 
plated under a contract. Thus, a com- 
pany may meet one test but not the 
other and may seem to be doing less 
than it legally can under the current 
cash plan because it fears future 
trouble under the present-value limit. 

Mr. Moorhead listed the pros and 
cons of a separate limit for agent’s 
compensation. Strongest objectors are 


companies that contract 


limit is appropriate. 
Other strong objectors, 


clearly would result in 
pressure to raise commissions. 


Richardson’s View 


Charles F. B. Richardson of Mutual 
Life of New York questioned why there 
should be this pressure since there 
has been a separate limit for branch 
office companies for years and there 
has been no great pressure. 

Mr. Moorhead said maybe the an- 
swer was that the present law is so 
complex that few have understood 
what was permissible. 

W. R. Furey, Berkshire, praised Mr. 
Moorhead on the clarity of his ex- 
planation and said he felt nearly all 
present would favor a single broad 
limit as a way of reversing the present 
trend of bureaucratic detailed super- 
vision of the business. He spoke em- 
phatically for a “brand new law” that 
would scrap the old one. He mini- 
mized the dangers of “competitive 
jungle warfare.” He said there is no 
doubt that the fact that the original 
law was put in as a punitive measure 
has carried over to the present. He 
felt that it was impossible to get the 
single broad limit enacted but said 
the business should regard it as the 
—_ and compromise as little as pos- 
sible. 


Shouldn’t Rely on Obscurity 


Vincent B. Coffin, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, said if pressure from the field 
can’t be withstood by some better 
method than a law, the field can’t 
understand, “then we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves.” 

Russell Wood, Imperial] Life of To- 
ronto, was asked to describe the salary 
plan his company has had for its agents 
since 1940. If a man earns commis- 
sions in excess of his salary in his first 
few years he gets the commissions but 
if they don’t equal the salary, he is not 
penalized. 

Imperial believes the salary plan is 
a good “hiring contract” competitive- 
ly, it allows the manager to go after 
a higher grade man and it gives se- 
curity to a married man with children. 

On the negative side is a tendency 
for managers to supervise new men 


with their 
several agents and are not concerned 
about the division of compensation be- 
tween general agent and agent. Per- 
haps this could be taken care of by 
an “either-or” type of law, permitting 
companies to choose whichever type of 


said Mr. 
Moorhead, are those who believe that 
setting out the agent’s compensation 
intolerable 





Sam E. Miles, Provident Life & Accident; Harry S. McConachie, American Mutual; George Dun. 
bar, Mutual of Canada, and Charles J. Zimmerman, managing director of L.I.A.M.A. Mr. Mec. 
Conachie is president of L.1.A.M.A. and Messrs. Miles and Dunbar are past presidents. 





too loosely. Also the salary plan lacks 
the incentive feature of commissions, 
hence the salary basis is set up to give 
the “feel”? of commissions. 


Lincoln National Plan 


W. C. Brudi, Lincoln National, said 
there has been so much publicity about 
section 213 that the agents may have 
a distorted idea as to how much al- 
terations in the law are likely to 
change their earnings. 

Lincoln National recently made 
changes in its compensation setup to 
help both the new and the established 
agent. 

On top of the 60% and nine 5’s 
graded, the company instituted a 
schedule of non-vested which has the 
effect of doubling the agent’s renewals 
in the second and third policy years; 
then 2% after the 10th policy year to 
the agent’s age 65. 

Service fees are limited to full-time 
agents. Also in the past year the com- 
pany added a contributory group life 
plan giving such agents, at 60¢ per 
$1,000 per month, either $3,000 or 
$5,000 depending on the previous year’s 
production. Agents are happy about 
the change, Mr. Brudi said. 

This is in addition to the previously 
existing non-contributory group life 
coverage under which an agent may 
earn from $1,000 to $5,000 of coverage, 
and a hospital and surgical plan, 
which is contributory, and a contribu- 
tory retirement plan. 

Thomas Daly, Capitol Life, said his 
problem was recruiting against the 
prestige of larger and more widely 
known life companies. The system he 


has been using since June, 1951, he 
termed the “50-50 plan.” The genera] 
agent decides what the new man has 
to have to live on. Say it’s $300 a 
month. Capitol Life pays him a salary 
of $150 a month and he earns the other 
$150 by getting half of his commis. 
sions. 

Mr. Daly said he had found the basic 
difficulty of the new agent was that 
he wrote a lot of monthly and quar- 
terly business. So the company ad- 
vances him half of the commission on 
the annual basis on fractional premi- 
ums. 
Also there is a $50 a month train- 
ing allowance for the first three 
months. Without exception, any agent 
who at the end of three months hasn't 
earned at least half of the commis- 
sions he was supposed to earn, is ter- 
minated. However, the company has 
put on 30 new men under the plan and 
still has all of them. 

He attributed this to setting up a 
realistic budget for the new man and 
the general agent’s obligation to in- 
sure the man’s success and do every- 
thing necessary to help him. 


Holland to New Post 


Security Mutual Life of Binghamton 
has named Roy Holland manager of 
A. & H. at the home office. 

He had been assistant manager of 
A. H. for Loyalty group at Chicago 
since 1940. Mr. Holland joined that 
company in 1932. He entered the busi- 
ness with Continental Casualty. He is 
past vice-president, and treasurer Chi- 
cago A. & H. Assn., and a veteran. 











vice-president of Mutual Life and chairman of American College; and James W. Smither, Jr., president of American Society. From American College: Dean Davis Gregg, President David McCahan, om 
Arthur Mason, director of college relations. George Dunbar, Mutual of Canada, past president of L.1.A.M.A. 





Personalities at L. |. A. M. A. gathering: Vincent Coffin, Connecticut Mutual Life; C. L. U. luminaries: Leroy G. Steinbeck, managing director of American Society of C. L. U.; Julian S. Myrick, retired 
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Good Altitude Found 
Linked with Agent's 


Success in Selling 


LIAMA Research Indicates 
Satisfied Producers Also 
Last Longer, Lapse Less 


New L.I.A.M.A. research shows that 
“agents who say their training was ex- 
cellent, agents who say they receive 
complete support and understanding 
from the home office, agents who know 
where they stand with their manager 
and those who feel that the manager is 
interested in them, are the ones more 
likely to survive, to have better per- 
formance, and to show a low lapse 
ratio in the business they sell.” 

This was the report of Joseph Weitz. 
L.I.A.M.A. research associate, who ap- 
peared on the Wednesday morning an- 
nual meeting program with S. Rains 
Wallace, Jr., director of research, to 
describe the latest L.I.A.M.A. study of 
opinion and attitude factors relating to 
agent performance and survival. Their 
findings were preliminary, based on a 
study in progress since October, 1951, 
of all agents and managers in one com- 
bination company. 

How important the relationship is 
between the agent’s attitude and his 
performance was further illustrated by 
Dr. Weitz in this finding: “Although 
there was no relationship between sur- 
vival and the actual number of times 
the agent was accompanied on the 
debit, there was a positive relationship 
between survival and attitude toward 
the sufficiency of accompaniment. That 
is, those agents who reported they were 
satisfied with the number of times they 
were accompanied on the debit were 
more likely to survive than those who 
were dissatisfied. This was true re- 
gardless of the actual number of times 
the agent had someone with him for 
joint work.” 


Other Attitude Factors 


Other attitude factors affecting per- 
formance, Dr. Weitz said, included the 
agent’s previous job, his reason for 
leaving it, and his take-home pay in 
the agency. 

“Agents who said they were not 
suited to their previous work were 
more likely to terminate,” he con- 
tinued. “However, those who said that 
their previous job did not pay enough 
or that they didn’t like the public’s at- 
titude toward it were more likely to 
survive as agents. These findings might 
indicate that there are certain persis- 
tent attitudes toward a job which are 
characteristic of a person and have an 
effect on his present job, regardless of 
what it may be. 

“Agents with the highest take-home 
pay were most likely to survive, those 
with the lowest least likely. However, 
there are indications that where the 
wife is working and making a substan- 
tial contribution to the family finances, 
+l — gee ey to terminate 

when the agent alone is su 
most of the loot” sasinciuan 

L.I.A.M.A.’s study also showed some 
areas not related to survival and pro- 
duction. Agents who approved of their 
company’s vacation policy and conven- 
tion requirements, for example, were 
just as likely to survive or terminate 
as those who did not approve. Dr. 
Weitz commented, “It would seem then 
that at the present time, this company 
can hope to get greater gains from in- 
vestment in areas other than these.” 

Dr. Wallace reviewed L.I.AM.A.’s 
work with managers in this study. He 
described a test which was part of a 


questionnaire completed by managers 
in the company studied, a test which 
aims to measure supervisory insight. 

“We discovered a very disturbing 
thing,” he reported. “Managers who 
have done a poor job in their districts 
as indicated by turnover and produc- 
tion per agent, both ordinary and in- 
dustrial, answer as many items on this 
test ‘correctly’ as those whose districts 
have a good four-year record. 

“This leads to two possibilities. One 
is that nobody knows what good super- 
vision is and that we have all been 
kidding ourselves about how the job of 


supervision should be done. This is 
discouraging. 

“There is another possibility. This 
may mean that what managers say, 
particularly in response to items like 
these, bears little if any relation to 
what they do. It may be that our man- 
agers know what they should do but 
cannot or will not do these things. The 
only way to find out if this is true is to 
get more direct evidence of what they 
actually do.” 

Pointing out the reasons why 
L.I.A.M.A. undertook this study, Dr. 
Wallace said, “Our field forces must 


know what our goals are and how we 
want them reached. We must know 
what our field forces want if we are to 
motivate them effectively. 
“Communications means more than 
a few bare statements of goals. It also 
implies understanding and understand- 
ing can be attained only through the 
feed-back which gives us our agents’ 
wants in terms of the concepts they 
have of their job, the way they per- 
ceive its difficulties and rewards, and 
the value judgments that they pass on 
us, on their managers, on their fellow 
agents, and on their customers.” 








Harotp M. PATTERSON 


Harold M. Patterson was 
a high school teacher 

in Hammond, Indiana for 
a period of twelve years. 


On May 29, 1951 he signed 


his Franklin contract— 
with no previous sales 
experience. 

ere is his record: 
214 sales from June 1951 
through September 1952. 
200 of them were on 
Franklin exclusives. 
In seven months of 1951 
his cash earnings were 
$5,938. In the first 
nine months of this year 
he earned $9,393. Total 
for fourteen months with 
Franklin $15,331, despite 
teaching from September 
to February. 









CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


Franklin exclusives 
don’t require selling 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


I couldn’t believe the stories told by ex-teachers who, 
within a year after leaving the teaching profession, 
were doubling their previous incomes, More amazing. 
was the fact that in most cases they were doing it 
without any previous selling experience. My first few 
interviews showed me the reason. The remarkable 
Franklin exclusives do not require selling—they 
require explaining. The teacher, with his years of 
experience in explanations, has here something 
people like to hear explained—the answer to the 
universal problem—“When are we going to save 
some money?” The most nearly perfect solution to 
this problem is contained in the Franklin special 
merchandise. What a tremendous advantage we, who 
are fortunate enough to represent the Franklin, en- 
joy over our competitors. Whether the client wants 
pure savings, pure protection, or a combination, we 
can provide it most attractively with GLA, Home 
Protector, PPIP, and JISP, either singly or in com- 
bination. 

A recent survey of my first 214 sales shows that 
200 are the Exclusive Franklin plans. Whatever suc- 
cess I have enjoyed stems from concentration on 
these plans plus unexcelled Home Office cooperation. 

I am sincerely grateful for the opportunity pre- 
sented me by the truly friendly Franklin. 


Cordially, 
Harold M. Patterson 


») INSURANCE 
be ti4 COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
$205,000,000 gain in insurance in force during 1951 
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Laurence B. Soper of New York Life and 
Frank Barnes 
L. |. A. M. A. meeting. 





of Ohio State Life at 
of North Carolina. 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, Bankers National; 
the W.H. Trentman and M. F. Browne of Occidental 
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* To an experienced 

life insurance agent 
who 1s ready to step 

upward in his career 


*You have sold life insurance for some years... 
long enough to be settled on this business as your 
lifetime career. You have been successful . . . standing 
consistently in the upper brackets as a producer. You 
have initiative and talent as an organizer and leader 
of men. Your personal finances are sound; your family 
life is serene. 


You are ready to assume greater responsibilities . . . 
and earn greater rewards . . . in a General Agency of 
your own. You have been waiting for an exceptionally 
favorable opportunity to present itself. That oppor- 
tunity is here... now. 


There are openings with F & B today for qualified 
General Agents in Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas, Texas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Iowa. The poten- 
tials of the territory are limited only by the vision and 
energy of the men themselves. 


Your review of our proposal will disclose very gener- 
ous immediate and long-range compensation arrange- 
ments, and a high degree of cooperation in training 
and financing sub-agents. Your comparison of the 
strength and standing of our Company with any others, 
of whatever size, will prove most enlightening. 


We cordially invite your inquiry . . . in strictest con- 
fidence, of course. Your contact should be made directly 
with Mr. Maynard C, Willis, our Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


ie Farmers & Bankers Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME OFFICE, WICHITA, KANSAS 


<< 


Discuss Rivals’ Free Tax Ride, Slow 
Outlook for Washington Changes 


Thore Warns LIAMA of 
Dangers in Professional 
Groups’ Exemption Plan 


The important competitive aspects of 
the free tax ride, actual and threatened, 
of some of the life insurance business’s 
rivals were emphasized by Eugene M. 
Thore, general counsel of Life Insur- 
ance Assn. of Amer- 
ica, in his remarks 
on the “What’s Hot 
in Washington’’ 
forum during the 
L.I.A.M.A. meeting 
in Chicago this 
week. 

“Today we face 


- petitors offering 
their usual service 
plus a special tax 
advantage,” he said. 
“The free tax ride 
can be a big plus. 
Government through tax concessions 
becomes a silent partner of the com- 
petitor.” 

The tax benefits themselves are not 
new, he said. They just mean more to- 
day. With high personal income taxes, 
a service that offers a tax benefit has 
the upper hand. In fact, a tax advan- 
tage in these days can destroy competi- 
tion. It can steal clients overnight. It 
can overcome real advantages in service 
which have been painstakingly built by 
life insurance salesmen. It is the big 
clincher in the competitor’s sales kit. 
It makes possible a big discount in the 
cost of his service—a discount that 
really is paid by the silent partner—the 
federal treasury. Mr. Thore said that 
when taxes are low, the competition of 
a tax benefit can frequently be ignored, 
but not when taxes are sky high and 
dollars are as hard to accumulate as 
they are today. 


No Criticism of Rivals 


Mr. Thore made it clear that these 
competitors should not be criticized for 
taking full advantage of existing tax 
law advantages. Many of these advan- 
tages are traditional. When Congress 
wrote them into the tax laws, no one 
thought they would become a competi- 
tive factor. For example, a non-insured 
pension plan today pays no tax on the 
earnings of the fund, because income 
from trusts has never been considered 
to be corporate income subject to cor- 
poration taxes. 

This is a tax benefit not enjoyed by 
insured pension funds. In the case of 
an insured pension, an insurance com- 
pany must pay a corporate tax of 614% 
on the net investment earnings of the 
pension fund. The tax advantage of the 
non-insured pension runs into real 
money, and can increase the outlay 
otherwise required for a pension plan 
by as much as 5% over 25 years. This 
tax benefit creates unfair competition. 
It does not result from added efficiency 
or service performed. It is a financial 
windfall enjoyed by the non-insured 
pension. There appears to be not the 
slightest social or economic reason for 
the discrimination. 


Create New Discriminations 


While there is a natural tendency to 
focus attention on tax discriminations 
when taxes are high, most people are 
reluctant to demand that a discrimina- 
tion be corrected by raising the other 
fellow’s tax, Mr. Thore said. The more 
human way is to demand favorable tax 
treatment and invariably these de- 
mands, if successful, create new dis- 
criminations and upset delicate com- 

(Continued on Page 27) 





Eugene M. Thore 


Shifts Will Lag Despite 
Replacement of Key 
Men in Government 


Life insurance men should not expect 
the recent election to result in “a com. 
plete about-face in 
government policy 
in many fields jn 
which we are in. 
terested,”’ saig 
Robert Hogg, 
executive vice- 
president of Amer- 
ican Life Conven- 
tion, at the forum 
on “What’s Hot in 
Washington” at the 
L.1.A.M.A. annual 
meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Hogg said 
that more than 600 
key people in Washington will be re- 
placed. 

“The philosophy of their successors 
may be subject to conjecture,” he said. 
“All this means that there will be con- 
siderable lost motion while new people 
are taking over. With a complete re- 
organization of government for the first 
time in 20 years, it would not be in the 
public interest to act spectacularily ...” 

“Another point is important. Not all 
policy is made at the highest level. The 
600 appointees are, of course, the high- 
est level. Coming after this are a sec- 
ond echelon who do not come and go 
with the vagaries of politics. These 
people will have a tremendous effect in 
final policy matters. Here there will be 
disappearance of faces and new faces 
will appear. They may or may not, as 
in the case of the highest level, have 
different philosophies from their pred- 
ecssors.” 


No New Impediments To Sales 


Mentioning the important effect of 
federal taxes on the ability of the pub- 
lic to buy life insurance, Mr. Hogg said 
it appears that the federal tax gatherer 
is not going to put any new impedi- 
ments in the way of life insurance sales 
and some obstacles may even be less- 
ened. 

Mr. Hogg said it is reasonably safe to 
assume that Congress will not try to 
raise taxes, that regardless of cam- 
paign promises no one can say what 
will be done this year by way of re- 
duction. Both parties are committed to 
a sound fiscal policy which presupposes 
balanced expenditures with income. 
The 18-pound budget will be introduced 
shortly after the convening of Congress. 
The tax policy of the new administra- 
tion will have to spring from its budget 
policy. A conservative appraisal seems 
to be that the excess profits tax will be 
permitted to lapse and that the 1951 
personal income tax increase will not 
be renewed. 


Tax-Deferment Proposals 


Discussing tax-deferment proposals 
of the Reed-Keogh type, Mr. Hogg said 
the life insurance business must see 
that a program of this kind does not 
discriminate against private, voluntary 
life insurance plans. If Congress is to 
create such a program of voluntary re- 
tirement compensation plan for self- 
employed, private life insurance will be 
recognized as one of the facilities for 
such a program. Should life insurance 
be so recognized, probably the business 
cannot be in the position of upholding 
the program, although such a program 
might stimulate very adverse develop- 
ments. 

The life insurance business, Mr. Hogg 
said, has always felt a responsibility in 
the way of protecting policyholders 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Hourly Card Is Given 
for N.A.I.C. Convention 


Except for sessions exclusively of 
interest to the first-casualty people, 
the hour-by-hour problem is given 
herewith for the convention of Na- 
tional Assn. of Insurance Commission- 
ers at the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
Dec. 7-11: 

SUNDAY DEC. 7 
10:00 a.m.—Blanks Committee, Robinson, 
Ohio, Chairman, fraternal blank report. 
10:00 a.m.—Subcommittee to study the rules 
and regulations governing sale of credit life 
and credit; Southall, Ky., chairman. 
10:00 a.m.—Subcommittee uniform qualifi- 
cation and licensing laws. Knowlton, N. H., 
chairman. 
12:00—Subcommittee to study sites for future 
meetings, Bohlinger, N.Y., chairman. 
1:00 p.m.—Examinations practice and proce- 
dure manual revision, Russell O. Hooker, 
Conn. chairman. 
2:00 p.m.—What level of contingency reserves 
are appropriate for various types of group 
coverage and in what manner should these re- 
serves be set aside? Bohlinger, N.Y., chairman. 
2:00 p.m.—Subcommittee to study enlarging 
the functions of the assistant secretary’s office 
and methods of financing, Dickey, Okla., 
chairman. 
3 p.m.—Policy benefits in relation to premi- 
ums, Navarre, Mich., chairman. 
4 p.m.—Executive Committee—Butler, Texas, 
chairman. Blanks committee report; assistant 
secretary’s office sub report: future sites for 
meeting sub report; assistant secretary’s report; 
invitations for future meetings. (Accepted 
invitations, 1953 annual, San Francisco, June 
7-11, 1953, St. Francis Hotel; 1953 mid-winter, 
Miami Beach; pending invitations, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Lake Placid, N. Y.; new invitations). 
MONDAY DEC. 8 
9 am.—Social security committee, 
Okla., chairman. 

9 a.m.—Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Leslie, Pa., 
chairman. 

9 am.—Uniform deposit laws and regula- 
tions, Kavanaugh, Colo., chairman. 

10:30 a.m.—Plenary session, Martin, La., pres- 
ident presiding. 
12:30—Passe Club International, reception and 
luncheon. 

2:30 p.m.—Valuation of securities committee, 
Bohlinger, chairman. 


Dickey, 








W. R. Jenkins, Northwestern National; W. P. 
Worthington, Home Life of New York; and Sayre 
Macleod, Prudential, at the L.1.A.M.A. meeting. 





From Mutual Benefit Life: R. E. Pille and H. G. 


Kenagy, at the L. I. A. M. A. meeting. 


TUESDAY DEC. 9 
9 a.m.—Taxation and real estate committee, 
Viehmann, Ind., chairman. 
10:30 a.m.—Life committee, Leggett, Mo., 
chairman. What level contingency reserves are 
appropriate for various types of group coverage 
and in what manner should they be set aside, 


sub report. Advisability of supervision and 
regulation of commercial pension funds by 
state departments; to study the rules and 
regulations governing sale of credit life and 
credit insurance-sub report. 

2:45 p.m.—Accident & Health committee, 
Knowlton, N.H., chairman. Blue Cross - Blue 
Shield sub report; Accident & Health, policy 
benefits in relation to premiums sub report; 
brief description of cancelation and renewa- 
bility provisions of A. & H. policies. 

2:45 p.m.—Examinations committee, Bowles, 
Va., chairman, examinations practice and 
procedure manual revision sub report. 

4 p.m.—Laws and legislation committee Na- 
varre, Mich., chairman. Uniform deposit laws 


and regulations sub report; uniform quali- 
fication and licensing laws sub report, simi- 
larity of company names. 
4 p.m.—Unauthorized insurance committee, 
Southall, Ky., chairman, 

WEDNESDAY, DEC. 10 
1:30 p.m. Executive committee, Butler, Texas, 
chairman. 
2:30 p.m.—Zone 4 Meeting, Day, Ill., chairman. 
2:30 p.m.—Zone 5 Meeting, Graves, Ark., 
chairman. 
4 p.m.—Plenary Session, Martin, La., President 
presiding. 

THURSDAY DEC. 11 
9 a.m.—Plenary executive session, 
presiding. 


Martin, 
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Profit-Sharing Much 
Like Life Insurance; 
Has Shortcomings 


The principles and objectives of 
profit-sharing and life insurance run 
amazingly parallel in many respects, 
E. A. Starr, superintendent of agencies 
of Connecticut Mutual Life, told the 
annual meeting of Council of Profit- 
Sharing Industries at Philadelphia. 

Primary objective of a deferred dis- 
tribution profit sharing plan is to pro- 
vide security for the individual par- 
ticipant upon retirement, with provi- 
sion also for his family should he die 
prematurely, Mr. Starr said. Under 
such plans the annual profit shares of 
each participant are invested and ac- 
cumulated by a third party for dis- 
tribution in the future, ordinarily at 
retirement, death, disability or sever- 
ance of employment. 

It is in connection with this type 
of profit-sharing plan that investment 
of a part of the funds being accumu- 
lated for each participant in insurance 
and annuity contracts is most advan- 
tageous, he said. 

Death Benefit Urged 

One advantage is that the greater 
death benefit provides family security, 
creating better employe morale, good 
will and loyalty. Employers are some- 
times upset by the ungrateful attitude 
of employes toward the retirement 
plan. An insurance death benefit to 
appeal to those not yet approaching re- 


tirement age might help correct this 
situation. : 

While one objective of the plan is 
to provide retirement benefits, absence 
of a clause in the trust agreement per- 
mitting investment in insurance or an- 
nuity contracts will impose on the 
trustee the obligation of distributing in 
installments following the employe’s 
retirement. 

The weakness here is that a bank 
or trust company cannot undertake to 
pay to a retired employe an income 
guaranteed during the remaining years 
of his life, but only undertake to dis- 
tribute the interest and principal of 
the employe’s accumulated account un- 
til the total amount is exhausted. There 
is no source of funds to continue the 
income from a profit sharing plan. If 
the retired employe lives too long his 
income runs out. 

Insurance Proceeds Tax-free 

Investing profit-sharing trust funds 
in insurance gives tax advantages to 
participants and their families. 
Amounts paid by a trustee directly to 
the beneficiary which do not represent 
life insurance proceeds are taxable in- 
come to the recipient on a capital gains 
basis in the year paid if a single sum 
or as regular income tax if in install- 
ments of more than one year. In con- 
trast, the part of participant’s account 
representing life insurance proceeds 
payable to the beneficiary by reason of 
death of insured is income tax free 
in the hands of the beneficiary. 

Another important advantage is 
wider diversification of trust assets. 
Mr. Starr does not recommend invest- 
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ment in the accumulation period of all 
of the profit-sharing funds in insur- 
ance or annuity contracts, but only up 
to about one third of the annual profit 
share of each participant. 

Investment in insurance or annuity 
contracts does not increase the cost 
of a profit-sharing plan to the em- 
ployer, he said. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AID 


Continue Group 
After Retirement 


The change in our American style of 
living during the last 50 years or so, 
and the consequent dependence upon 
the pay check has necessitated the pro- 
vision of insurance, and one form of 
it has been arranged for employes by 
industry itself, Edward R. Seese, re- 
gional manager, Metropolitan, Chicago, 
said before the insurance conference of 
the American Management Assn. 

Every employe who retires, if there 
is an insurance plan in the company, 
raises the question about the continua- 
tion of his insurance benefits, Mr. Seese 
said, despite the fact he has had it ex- 
plained to him that group life is term 
insurance and there are no permanent 
values. 

Business Able to Pay Cost 

He continued that business would 
usually be able to afford such a plan, 
provided policy forming executives 
recognize the cost and develop a sound 
financial policy to meet it. The cost of 
a group life plan to provide insurance 
equal to one third or one half of the 
amount on active employes was men- 
tioned by the speaker as being more 
than justified in improved industrial 
and public relations. 

Mr. Seese suggested that if the insur- 
ance is cut to half after retirement that 
the reduction be made either gradually 
or in one or two steps—at the rate of 
10% a year until at age 69 the insur- 
ance is down to the basic 50%; or start- 
ing the reduction a year after retire- 
ment until a minimum amount of 50% 








_ at age 70 is reached. 


Reduce Amount Gradually 

Still a better way, some thoughtful 
personnel executives believe, he said, is 
to reduce gradually at the rate of 1% 
a month until 50% is reached after four 
years and two months, or until 40% is 
reached after five years at age 70. He 
recommended the one per cent method 
as being simple to administer and easy 
for the employe to know where he 
stands at any month after retirement. 

As to contributions on group life 
continued after retirement, he said that 
many executives feel they should be 
avoided on the basis that it is more 
trouble to collect them than it is for 
the employer to pay them. “Certainly 
it leaves a sweeter taste in the mouth 
or the retiring employe if he is pre- 
sented with a retirement certificate, 





with the statement that his benefits 
thereafter will be carried without cost 
tc him so long as the company cop. 
tinues the group life plan in effect, 
And that reservation must positively be 
stressed because of the life-time impli. 
cations of the certificate handed the 
retiring employe.” 

Hospital and Surgical Benefits 

Speaking of group casualty, Mr 
Seese pointed out that if there is g 
group life plan reducing to a 40 or 59 
per cent death benefit on retirement, 
hospital and surgical benefits available 
to these former employes should also 
be reduced. 

“It is my advice that you may wel] 
place a dollar limitation on the hos. 
pital and surgical benefits of, say $500, 
with a similar benefit on all depend. 





ents, if the plan includes dependents, | 


or a combined maximum of, say $750 
for use interchangeably.” 

The part of the total benefit program 
that the employe must provide for 
himself exclusive of federal, state or 
employer contributions, was given in 
conclusion by the speaker as the most 
important one in democratic America, 
“where the individual is king.” 
Records 


Taft Would Determine U. §, 
Role in Welfare Field 


Senator Taft, in a copyrighted state. 
ment in The Cincinnati Times-Star, 
suggests “ comprehensive study ... to 
determine the proper role of the feder- 
al government in giving assistance to 
states and local communities in the 
fields of welfare, health, housing and 
social security. 

“Particularly, I believe the old-age 
pension system can be greatly im- 
proved,” Taft added. 


Rhudy Joins Continental 


Continental Assurance has appointed 
Kenneth D. Rhudy as assistant to Don 
L. Tenney, manager at San Francisco, 
He entered the life insurance business 
with New England Mutual in 1946 after 
air force service and qualified for the 
Leaders Club every year. He also has 
had experience in general insurance 
productions. 


Holds School for Cashiers 


Fifteen new cashiers and assistant 
cashiers from 11 agency offices of 
Equitable Life of Iowa attended a 
three-day school at the home office. 
The school was under the general 
supervison of H. A. Winter, agency 
auditor. 


Prudential Names Persico 

Prudential has appointed Alfonso G. 
Persico district manager at Philadel- 
phia to succeed Walter E. Henzel, man- 
ager since 1936, who retires after 30 
years with the company. Mr. Persico 
joined the company in 1941, and be- 
came staff manager in 1943. 








E. A. McCORD 
President 
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Prudential Program: Train 
Managers to Train Agents 


The home office has the same respon- 
sibility to equip managers to recruit as 
managers have to equip their agents to 
do an effective selling job, William P. 
Lynch, 2nd vice-president Prudential, 
asserted at the L.I.A.M.A. annual meet- 
ing at Chicago. 

Mr. Lynch said home offices should 
provide managers with basic principles 
of recruiting, direct them toward their 
best markets for new agents, coordi- 
nate their recruiting material so they 


can systematize their planning and. 


work in this area, make recruiting tools 
functional, keep managers informed 
constantly on successful recruiting 
ideas being used by other managers 
throughout the field. The manager’s 
recruiting activity should have close 
supervision by the home office, he said. 


Much Research Needed 


Mr. Lynch discussed the high turn- 
over rate and suggested methods for 
achieving an improved success ratio in 
recruiting. He said research into the 
success qualities of life underwriters 
was a continuing need of great impor- 
tance. 

“Why the emphasis on research?” he 
asked. “Three answers occur to me to 
those who say the turnover rate has not 
improved despite research. In the first 
place, research has caused our stand- 
ards to go up. We are terminating 
many men today who would have been 
permitted to struggle along a few 
years ago. Second, we are watering 
down the benefits of past research. 

“Third, some of us may have misled 
our managers into recruiting on an un- 
realistic basis. We have stressed pro- 
fessional development and the client 
relationship so much that many man- 
agers may be giving undue weight to it 
in presenting the job to a prospective 
agent. They glamorize the job too 
much. As a result, the recruit pictures 
himself as an expert on social security, 
programming, and the various fine arts 
of life underwriting. He concludes that 
people will welcome his services. But 
when he is out on his own, he finds that 
new-found knowledge and _ technical 
competence can only be used after he 
has sold the need for insurance to a 
man who doesn’t want to hear about it. 


Recognition After the Sale 


“As far as we are concerned, life 
underwriting is a professional career. 
But the public doesn’t know it yet. 
Realism demands that we recognize the 


time lag. Let’s continue to focus our | 


advertising and public relations re- 
sources on building the prestige of our 


agents and winning public recognition | 


of the value of their services. In the 
meantime, however, we can save much 
money and avoid much grief by urging 
our managers to present the job as a 
sales job, but a special kind of sales job 
in which technical competence and 
skillful service can establish a client 
relationship after the sale has been 
made.” 

The home office, Mr. Lynch said, can 
also help the manager in his agent 
training, but training procedures must 
be examined critically to see whether 
or not they are doing the job. He de- 
scribed a Prudential training experi- 
ment on 1,200 district agents: “We 
used three different plans, using the 
same training material. Four hundred 
went to a home office pre-debit school 
for two weeks; 400 went to a home of- 
fice school after six months in the field; 
400 received all of their in-office train- 


ing in their own district offices. At the | 
end of six months and one year, we | 
compared the three groups on pro- | 
duction, turnover rate, life insurance | 


knowledge and over-all performance. 





“The results surprised us. There was 
no significant difference at all in the 
results under the three different train- 
ing methods, although one of them 


would have cost the company close to 
$400,000 per year. We tried to figure 
out why. We concluded that the train- 
ing of a district agent in his first year 
is a 52-week process and the effect of a 
two-week school is soon submerged in 
the 50 weeks of training and super- 
vision he receives in the field. We de- 
cided, therefore, to leave the schools 
out of our new agent training program 
for the present. 

“We felt we could invest our training 
money more profitably today in the 
development and administration of a 


stronger and more extensive manage- 
ment training program. May I em- 
phasize that my conclusions apply only 
to Prudential experience in our own 
district agencies. My point is simply 
that we owe it to our managers, our 
agents, and ourselves to test our train- 
ing procedures from time to time to see 
whether or not they are really helping 
to make men successful.” 





Penn Mutual Life has named Mor- 
ris Duane, Philadelphia attorney, a 
trustee. 








The day she came into your life it didn’t seem like 


school at all. 


There you were cooped up in class again, and summer 
was gone, and the new books looked hard, and everybody 
said, Boy, wait till they give you Long Division. You 
should have felt scared and miserable—but you didn’t. 
For the first time ever, you were GLAD to be in school. 


And the reason for it all was something about the new 


teacher. 


She was sort of pretty, but that wasn’t the main thing. 

It was more that she was happy. She seemed glad to 

| be there, and glad that you were there. When she called 
_ on you to recite, she listened as if you were teaching her 
something. It got so you could even talk to her about 
important things, like she was a person and not a 


teacher at all. 


She wasn’t ever yelly or mean. If you started clowning, 


She taught us how to spell | ““freedom’”’ 


just a little disappointed, and you felt worse than if she 


had bawled you out. 


School went quickly that year. By the time summer 
came again, you had read all those hard books (what was 
hard about them?), you were doing Long Division 
(baby stuff), and you felt bigger, steadier, more sensible 
than ever before in your life. 


Years later you went back to see her. She remembered 


your name, and seemed proud to hear how well you were 


doing. You looked at the new pupils in their little chairs, 
reminding you how small and helpless you had been once... 


In everyone’s life there is this woman whose name we 
may have forgotten. She is the Nice Teacher, who began 
our real education by letting us discover for ourselves 
the lightness and the weight of freedom. You can find 


her in any American school today, still as young as you 


she’d stop and wait, and the other kids would shut you 
up because they wanted to hear what she was 


saying. Then she’d look at you, not angry, 


remember her, and sort of pretty, and never yelly, 
and never mean. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Takes Ingenuity to Get Established 
Agent Up Off His Production Plateau 


Established agents must be stimu- 
lated by something besides money if 
they are to avoid 
leveling off on 
a production pla- 
teau, William T. 
Earls, general 
agent of Mutual 
Benefit Life at 
Cincinnati, told 
the Wednesday 
morning session of 
the L.I.A.M.A. an- 
nual meeting ai 
Chicago. 

Speaking on the 
problems and 
methods of up- 
grading, Mr. Earls 
said, ““We’ve got to get to know our 
agents better; we’ve got to find out 
what it is that stimulates them to do- 
ing better than just fair or good. We 
must live with them. 

“Money is important, of course, 
among the reasons why an established 
agent works hard. But he’ll work 
twice as hard if you find out what his 
hopes, his ambitions and his desires 
are.” 


Examples in His Agency 


Mr. Earls cited examples from his 
own agency. One man, he said, lacked 
self-confidence. When his confidence 
was built up, this man went on to pro- 
duction goals which previously seemed 
impossible. Another man, convinced 
by Mr. Earls that he had the ability to 
“lead the company,” did so. Another, 
who secretly yearned to become a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table but lacked the drive, was stimu- 
lated to achieve this goal by careful 
coaxing and encouragement from his 





W. T. Earls 


grading men, particularly in the weak- 
er agencies. 

“Make it the number one project in 
your company, and get your managers 
to make this the number one project, 
it. ar. to improve the production of your old 
“mental motivation. Bg? organization. If it is not being done 

The speaker termed the Million Dol- properly, it is more important than 
lar Round Table “one of the greatest the recruiting, in my opinion. 
single motivating factors in life in- “Concentrate on an increase in num- 
surance selling.” One company with a per of lives. Provide some financial 
great agency force has 132 members of agiq for your managers or general 
the round table; another company agents to go out and find themselves 
which has made tremendous progress some capable assistant managers or 
has 60 million dollar producers, Mr. supervisors. Let them—yes, make them 
Earls said. : : —find the men. They will work bet- 

“Of course, it’s a question of which ter with the man they pick than the 
came first, the chicken or the egg,” he one you pick. 
conceded. “Did these companies have “Close up some unprofitable spots 
a good field force first, which resulted and concentrate your shots. 
in a lot of round table members, or “It is only natural for your general 
did some round _ table members en- agents and managers to keep asking 
courage and motivate others in their for help from you to such an extent 
companies to become members of the that you sometimes think they are 
round table? I am strongly inclined to beggars. A strong second-line manage- 
believe the latter is true. ment, principally financed by you, 

2 P could be the answer to most of their 
Decide on Up-Grading wishes and it might very well be the 

Mr. Earls urged the agency officers horses on which their wishes to up- 
to make up their minds that they will grade could ride.” 
do something about up-grading their Mr. Earls quoted from the methods 
men. He recommended that companies of a number of other prominent gen- 
establish a system of rewarding im- eral agents. One of them was a plan 
proved performance such as leaders’ ysed by Lambert Huppeler, New Eng- 
clubs and other production clubs. Mr. jandg Mutual, New York City, based 
Earls also suggested an “app-a-week” on entirely freeing the agent of detail 
program and an advanced training pro- work, The agency has tried to elimi- 
gram. He paid tribute to the proven nate all unnecesary record-keeping 
value of the marketing schools at Pur- and has developed a department to 
due and Southern Methodist universi- aydit policies and program life in- 
ties. Both schools, he said, were mak- surance. This department takes the 
ing a great contribution to life insur- policy and makes a complete estate 
ance selling. : plan or »programming job for the agents 
_ “While this problem of up-grading without charge. They are all using one 
is a major one in the business, it need plan of operation and are thus freed 
not be a problem if you recognize it from encumbering desk detail. 
and try to do something about it,” Mr. 
Earls said. “Once you recognize the 
problem, make it a matter of company 
policy to embark on a program of up- 


general agent. Mr. Earls called this 





$1% Billion in Insurance 
In Force at State Mutual 
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Salary, Savings isvance 


State Mutual has reached $1'2 billion 
mark in life insurance in force, the 
final half billion having been achieved 
by its field men during the last four 
years. The company’s first dividend 
was paid in 1850 and it will issue its 
103rd consecutive dividend in 1953. 

Three producton records resulting 
from the firm’s campaign to “Do It for 
Denny” in honor of Robert H. Denny, 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies, were established by State 
Mutual. This annual October sales 
drive is sponsored by General Agents 
Assn, 

The records were: $17'2 million of 
submitted business; 8% better paid- 
business record than for October, 1952 
and 13% better than the corresponding 
10-month period of 1951. Highest total 
in business was submitted by Kenneth 
L. Means of the Chicago-Nothhelfer & 
Leck agency. Worcester led all other 
agencies in total volume and number 
of lives of submitted business. 


The combination of natural ability, 
ring generalship learned through 
experience, and a fighting heart 
usually marks the champion boxer. 
But with it all, he knows the im- 
portance of having strong hands. 





Metropolitan on the Air 


Advertising promotion by Metropoli- 
tan Life for its CBS radio network 
news program, starring Commenta- 
tor Allan Jackson at 6 p.m., EST, Mon- 
day through Friday, is placing empha- 
sis on radio promotion and publicity, 
and in particular on broadcasts orig-- 
inating in various U. S. cities. 

Mr. Jackson is scheduled to visit sev- 
eral major cities where he will broad- 
cast his news program as a featured 
part of local promotions held in coop- 
eration with representatives of Metro- 
politan Life branch offices. He will 
meet local city officials and will ad- 
dress Metropolitan Life employes on 
his experiences as a newscaster and 
as former CBS radio correspondent in 
Washington, D. C., London and Berlin. 


GUARDIAN strengthens the hands 
of its field representatives by of- 
fering a diversified and well- 
rounded kit of attractive policies 
and services. 


Included among them are: 
Low cost Preferred Risk 
Low premium TERM 
DISABILITY INCOME PROVISION 
Unique Pension Trust facilities 








They help towards’ pe Huber to Mark 10th 
Shanittonshin call The Solomon Huber agency of Mu- 
real ‘championship -calibre, tual Benefit Life in New York City 


will celebrate its 10th anniversary Dec. 
12 with an all day meeting and Christ- 
mas party in New York City. 


Morrison Honored 
at LIAMA Dinner: 
Retires Jan. 1 


Laurence S. Morrison, research con. 
sultant of L.I.A.M.A. and widely rec. 
ognized authority on agency costs, was 
guest of honor at the “Old Guard” re. 
union dinner Monday evening as part 
of L.I.A.M.A.’s annual meeting at Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Morrison, who will retire from 
L.I.A.M.A. Jan. 1 after almost 25 years 
of service, was given warm tribute by 
the agency executives who have bene- 
fited from his advice over the years, 
The “Old Guard” is made up of di- 
rectors of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and the Assn. of 
Life Agency Officers, predecessors of 
L.I.A.M.A., and present board mem- 
bers. 

E. M. McConney, president of Bank. 
ers Life of Iowa, presented to Mr, 
Morrison a bound book of letters of 
appreciation from friends in the life 
insurance business. 

“For many years, Laurie Morrison 
has cleared a path through the under- 
brush of ignorance in agency affairs,” 
Mr. McConney said, “hacking here at 
ancient fetishes and jangling there the 
Delphic oracles of the past. 

“Now as he comes to the top of the 
mountain, wise in experience and mod- 
est in achievement, let us sit with him; 
let us look at the link that he has 
forged between the past and the future 
in life insurance agency management; 
and let us help him realize, with no 
false modesty, that his work has, in- 
deed, made an indelible mark on the 
knowledge of analysis of agency man- 
agement.” 

Mr. McConney praised Mr. Morri- 
son’s booklet of mathematical tables 
for use with the New York law on 
compensation and declared, “It is not 
by any means far-fetched to acknowl- 
edge that Laurie’s work on the com- 
pensation of the field force has been the 
basis of a revolution in the methods of 
remuneration in the field.” 

Mr. Morrison joined the Sales Re- 
search Bureau in 1928, was named di- 
rector of research in 1939 and con- 
tinued in that post until 1945, when, 
because of the great demand by mem- 
ber companies for his extensive knowl- 
edge and services in agency financial 
matters, he was made research consul- 
tant. He is known especially for his 
development of a system for measur- 
ing agency costs and agency profit and 
for his books on these subjects. Before 
entering life insurance, Mr. Morrison 
was a mining engineer. He is a native 
of California and a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of Yale. 

The committee in charge of the tes- 
timonial dinner and book included 
Raymond W. Simpkin, agency vice 
president, Connecticut Mutual, chair- 
man; Mr. McConney and Richard C. 
Guest, vice-president Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


Chicago Selection Men Meet 


At the November meeting of the 
Chicago Home Office Life Under- 
writers’ Assn. the main part of the 
program was a British film release 
describing the different types of skin 
cancer, such as basal cell carcinoma, 
squamous cell carcinoma and the 
rodent ulcer. After the film, a discus- 
sion was led by Dr. Robert L. Frans- 
way, assistant medical director, Con- 
tinental Assurance, and Dr. Harold C. 
Lueth, associate medical director, 
Washington National. 








Jernigan Shows 10% Gain 


The Paul Jernigan Kansas Agency 
of Penn Mutual reports a 16% gain 
over 1951 for the first nine months in 
spite of the fact that Mr. Jernigan has 
been ill and confined to his home at 
Wichita most of the year. 
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High Turnover of Business and Agents 
Needs Greater Attention: Zimmerman 


Exploring some of the problems con- 
fronting agency officers today, Charles 
J. Zimmerman, 
L.J.A.M.A, manag- 
ing director, in his 
address at the an- 
nual meeting at 
Chicago _ spot- 
lighted the area of 
agency costs as 
one needing; great- 
er attention. 

“How can we 
stabilize costs at a 
satisfactory level 
until we first im- 
prove the two ma- 
jor factors which 
contribute to costs, 
namely, high turnover of business and 
men?” he asked. “In these recent pros- 
perous years, we still have a first and 
second-year lapse rate on ordinary 
business of 15%, ranging up to 23% for 
a certain group of companies. Is it not 
time to think of the causes and the 
remedies now while the economic cli- 
mate is favorable? 

“As regards men, despite our very 
real gains in the area of selection, we 
find turnover still at the figure of 10 
and 20 years ago. Must not future 
progress in decreasing turnover come 
primarily as a result of better educa- 
tion, training and supervision and of 
making the career of life insurance 
selling a less difficult and more attrac- 
tive one?” 

Mr. Zimmerman reiterated that com- 
panies must pay more attention to their 
established agents. For new agents, he 
emphasized that there is still no effec- 
tive substitute for joint work in the 
field. 

“In our absorption with the technical 
aspects of our job, we may neglect the 
human aspects of that job,” he said. 
“We are prone to forget that we do not 
employ a salesman but a whole man, 
and that for better or worse that man 
brings with him his individual hopes, 
fears and problems. We can no more 
successfully deal with his business 
preblems to the exclusion of his other 
problems than we can deal with the 
salesman to the exclusion of the man. 
More time and attention to establish- 
ing sound human relations will pay off 
richly in developing a better under- 
standing and better attitude. No one 
can doubt that one end result would be 
an increased success quotient and a de- 
creased rate of turnover.” 


Make Product Easier to Buy 


As for making the life insurance 
sales career more attractive, Mr. Zim- 
merman suggested, “One way to pro- 
gress toward this objective certainly is 
to make life insurance easier to buy. 
We have made no concerted effort to 
meet the public desire for convenient 
monthly payments. In view of the fact 
that more and more of the security 
payments and savings are being tapped 
at the source through payroll deduc- 
tions, should not life insurance exert its 
best efforts to meet this competition? 

“Since employers, from a practical 
standpoint, cannot deduct for individ- 
ual life premium payments, does the 
idea of a life insurance clearing-house 
to which the employer forwards all 
personal insurance premiums for trans- 
mittal to the companies merit consid- 
eration?” 

i Companies must also work at making 

life insurance easier to sell, Mr. Zim- 
merman declared. Knowing more 
about markets is one way, he believes. 
Broadening of markets is essential. 

More attention must be paid to the 
manager, he said. “Too often do we 
forget that the sound development of 
an agency management organization 
can only result when a company care- 
fully develops its own men from with- 
in,” he said. 

The desperate shortage of prospec- 





C. J. Zimmerman 


tive managers indicates a lack of an 
adequate managerial development pro- 
gram, said Mr. Zimmerman. This re- 
sults in seeking managerial candidates 
among the company’s own matured or 
immatured sales representatives, or 
among those of other companies. 

“Too frequently do we ruin a proven 
or promising salesman in the vain hope 
that he will become a first-rate man- 


ager,” he said. 

Mr. Zimmerman said he wondered 
why so many financing plans are un- 
realistic. Some have a top limit of $250 
to $350, less than the pay of a semi- 
skilled laborer. Others are so arranged 
as to almost inevitably result in stead- 
ily decreasing income to the agent. 
Still others tend to build up a long 
term debt. Almost all write off the bad 
investment in the man who fails but 
extract every last penny of the good 
investment in the man who succeeds. 

The speaker also wondered about 
stress on the importance of an increase 


in the commission schedule “when we 
know full well, that any practicable in- 
crease can play only a minor part in 
stepping up earnings.” He emphasized 
that in life insurance selling, as in 
every other competitive undertaking, 
real and permanent increased earnings 
can result only from greater or more 
efficient productivity or a combination 
of both. In life insurance, any im- 
provement in management efficiency or 
in sales effectiveness is overwhelming- 
ly more significant in improving earn- 
ings than any practicable increase in 
commission. scredules. 
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The Minnesota Mutual 


ORGANIZED 1880 


WISEST” 


**1950 was a year of decision for Carl and 
myself. Until that time Carl had shifted 
from one selling position to another—never 
finding exactly what he wanted. A part- 
time job as a life insurance salesman con- 
vinced him that here was his life’s work. 


“From our point of view it seemed that life 
insurance selling was the one thing which 
gave Carl the most satisfaction and the 
gratifying knowledge that he was doing the 
greatest good for the public. With his mind 
made up he began to look into selling tools 
offered by various life insurance companies. 
One glimpse of those provided by The 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and Carl’s decision was made. These past 
two and one-half years have proved that 
decision the right one. Without a doubt, 
the greatest advances in our present and 
future security have been made since Carl’s 
career in life underwriting for Minnesota 





we ever made!”’ 


Carl A. Christianson became associated with The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1950. 
Because of his great enthusiasm for Minnesota Mutual's Organized Sales 
Success-o-Graph *, he paid for $509,782 of business in 1951, his first full year with the Company. 
Carl is a member of the Company’s ““M” Club for persistency and has a record of having written at 
least one application a week for over 127 consecutive weeks. His membership in the Fifty Club, open 
only to agents who produce $50,000 or more examined business per month and in the President's 
Dozen, another Company honor club. are evidence of his spectacular selling success. 


*Registered U. S. Patent Office 





says Mrs. Carl A. Christianson, Great Falls, Montana 


“Carl is a typical friendly Montanan who 
loves to meet and help people. His enthusi- 
asm for Minnesota Mutual and its marvelous 
selling materials is the key to his success, 
for he thoroughly believes these materials 
provide the best answers to all types of life 
insurance problems. Eager to learn all he 
can about life underwriting, Carl has already 
graduated from the two year course of the 
Life Underwriter Training Council. He plans 
to start the Chartered Life Underwriter 
course immediately. 


“Of course there is the great pride we both 
feel in being members of Minnesota Mutual’s 
fine family. Although the Company is large, 
each and every salesman and his wife feel 
a part of it. We, the wives, realize how very 
important we are to our husband’s success 
and do our best to aid them in their work. 
When Carl and I joined Minnesota Mutual, 
little did we realize how bright our future 
would be! It was truly the wisest decision 


lan with the amazing 
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Canadian Agents 
Reported Concerned 
Over Group Trends 


Canadian agents are “very much 
concerned with the trend toward mass 
coverage,” Jules Derome, manager for 
Sun Life of Canada in Montreal and 
President of the Life Underwriters 
Assn. of Canada, reported at the 
LIAMA annual meeting in Chicago. 

“We feel very definitely that this 
trend is contrary to the best interests 
of the public, of the institution of life 
insurance and of the career life under- 
writer,” he said. “If the trend towards 
mass coverage continues, the public 
will eventually be deprived of the 
services of the career underwriter, 
and many who have relied for security 
on temporary insurance will find 
themselves in grave difficulties. 

“While it is undoubtedly true that 
there has been an increasing demand 
for mass coverage, we doubt that this 
demand has come from the public. 
It has come in our judgment from the 
companies themselves and from some 
of their field representatives. I would 
like to make it perfectly clear that my 
association is 100 per cent behind the 
writing of sound group plans. How- 
ever, an increasing number of unde- 
sirable trends are apparent in the group 
field, many of these to the detriment 
of the insuring public and incidentally 
at the expense of the field man.” 

Mr. Derome declared that an equal- 
ly important problem in his country 
is agents’ compensation. He believes 
that when considering this question 
of remuneration many home office 
officials look at the outstanding field 
man making an exceptional income 
and feel that every agent could achieve 
equal sucess. 


Mr.Derome suggested that companies 
decide what an agent should earn to 
be making a good living and then re- 
examine its basis of remuneration, se- 
lection methods, training and super- 
vision of agents and managers, and take 
steps to make it posible for those who 
stay in the business to do so. 

He said it was gratifying that some 
companies have already taken steps 
in this direction. He said a joint com- 
mitee has presented the agents’ view- 
to the companies the commitee being 
made up of respresentatives of the 
Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada, 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Assn., and latter’s agency section. 


Booklet Tells Hazards 
of Mutual Fund Shares 


The increasing numbers of life insur- 
ance agents who are running into com- 
petition from mutual funds salesmen 
can find good ammunition in “Mutual 
Funds and Life Insurance”, just pub- 
lished by the Diamond Life Bulletins 
department of the National Under- 
writer Co. In many cases it has been 
found that people with inadequate life 
insurance programs have bought mu- 
tual fund shares when they should be 
building up their insurance protection. 

The new 50-page booklet gives pros- 
pective buyers the kind of information 
they should have about the imperfec- 
tions and hazards of mutual funds and 
why restrictive SEC regulations are 
necessary with respect to advertising 
and sales claims about mutual fund 
shares. 








Conclude Brokerage Meet 


Connecticut Mutual Life has con- 
cluded a week-long conference for 
brokerage supervisors. Frederick O. 
Lyter, agency secretary, and Ewart G. 
Walls, Jr., assistant superintendent of 
agencies, conducted the meeting. 














Back in 1857, 


electric light bulb. 


Dr. Means was right... 





FOUNDED 1905 








Dr. Alexander Means of Atlanta said that 
“electricity might some day be used as an illuminating agen- 
cy.” Then he proceeded to prove this by introducing the first 


but even he would be astonished 
to see our dependence on electricity today. The rapid develop- 
ment of this region has been aided greatly by abundant elec- 
tric power at reasonable rates. 

Liberty Life’s progress during its +7-year history has gone 
hand-in-hand with the development of the Southeast. Serving 
from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, the Company’s rep- 
resentatives are helping an increasing number of people to 
provide “Financial Freedom for the Family.” 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Goldstein Lists 12 


Pension Pitfalls 


NEW YORK—Twelve pitfalls to be 
avoided in pension and profit sharing 
plans were listed by Meyer Goldstein, 
executive director of the Pension Plan- 
ning Co. of New York City and man- 
ager for Equitable Society, in a lecture 
at New York University. Here is Mr. 
Goldstein’s list of major pitfalls: 

1. Don’t concentrate on tax aspects 
alone without evaluating the impact on 
employe relations. 

2. Prepare yourself thoroughly be- 
fore bargaining with unions on pen- 
sions and group insurance. The unions 
come to the table well prepared. They 
know what they want, why and what it 
costs. Management should do no less. 

3. Don’t consider pensions in a 
vacuum. Make an audit of your com- 
plete employe benefit and executive 
compensation program, including pen- 
sions, profit-sharing, stock bonus and 
option, thrift plans and all group cov- 
erages, including life insurance, hos- 
pitalization, surgical and medical ex- 
pense. 

4. In order to avoid a fixed cost 
commitment, it is not necessary to sub- 
stitute a profit-sharing plan where a 
pension plan is needed. 

5. Don’t start with a deferred com- 
pensation bonus type of thrift, savings, 
pension or profit-sharing plan when 
there is a need for a pension plan. Put 
“first things first’’. 

6. Don’t reward employes who sever 
employment if it will be at the expense 
of those who stay with the company. 
Direct your contributions where they 
will do the most good. 

7. Don’t use individual policies 
where you can use group coverages, 
which are less costly and better. 

8. An adequate pension plan supple- 
mented by a profit-sharing plan is 
ideal. However, it is a fallacy to have 
an inadequate pension plan supple- 
mented by a profit-sharing plan. 

9. Don’t let the bugaboo of accrued 
liability for past service credits dis- 
suade you from an adequate pension 
plan. Usually, it will get worse if you 
keep deferring the problem which can 
be met and, generally, within a limited 
budget. 

10. Balance your investments so as 
to have a hedge against both deflation 
and inflation. 

11. Don’t live with unnecessary 
weaknesses in your existing employe 
benefit program. You can amend with- 
out sacrificing the foundation already 
established. 

12. An employe benefit program 
calls for team-work with your attor- 
ney, accountant, trust officer, consult- 
ing actuary, employe relations and in- 
surance advisers. No one of them has 
al] the answers to the many-sided 
questions. 


Connecticut Mutual Rally 


Connecticut Mutual Life held a 
week’s conference for brokerage super- 
visors at the home office, with special 
emphasis placed on business insurance 
and pension plans. 

Conducting the conference were 
Frederick O. Lyter, agency secretary, 
and Ewart G. Walls, Jr., assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies. 

On the program were Vincent B. 
Coffin, senior vice-president; Raymond 
W. Simpkin, agency vice-president; 
Thomas K. Dodd, vice-president, un- 
derwriting; Dr. Henry B. Rollins, vice- 
president and medical director; E. A. 
Starr, superintendent of agencies; Wil- 
liam L. Camp, III, supervisor of pub- 
lications; Paul A. Hoeffer, assistant 
counsel, and James L. Russell, assist- 
ant agency secretary. 





Drive Honors Allbritton 


A drive to exceed a sales quota of 
$10 million as a means of honoring 
Ford D. Albritton, vice-president and 
manager of agencies of Great Southern, 
resulted in a 34% increase over the 


—- 


previous nine months’ average. 

All agents participated in the cam. 
paign throughout October, and early in 
the month raised a previous quota of 
$8 million to $10 million. 





Harrington Suggests That 
Life Insurers Invest in 
Casualty Company Stocks 


A suggestion that life companies help 
ease the automobile insurance capacity 
problem by investing in casualty com. 
pany stocks was made by C. F., J, 
Harrington, former Massachusetts com. 
missioner and now executive vice. 
president of National Assn. of Casualty 
& Surety Agents, in addressing Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

He said the laws now permit life 
companies to invest in common stocks 
and that many companies have bought 
oil stocks and shares of other compa- 
nies which appear more risky than 
sound casualty companies. He empha- 
sized that he was not suggesting that 
the life companies enter the genera] 
insurance field, but said there are mat- 
ters in which all classes of insurers 
have a common concern. 





New Policy Contracts 


For Connecticut Mutual 


Connecticut Mutual Life now has 
new policy contracts designed for 
meeting the needs of the pension trust 
and profit-sharing markets. Two of 
them, life paid up at 85 and retire- 
ment income endowment at 70, will 
also be available for use with regular 
business. 

New policies for use as a combina- 
tion life insurance and auxiliary in- 
vestment plan are modified life with 
terminal date at ages 60, 65 or 70 and 
modified whole life with reduced paid 
up. They carry a reduced conversion 
cost of 103%. 

New graded death benefit policies 
for use with cases involving sub- 
standard and uninsurable lives are 
a retirement income endowment with 
graded death benefit and a modified 
life with graded death benefit. 


Plan No. Cal. Group Assn. 


Stephen Chelbay, formerly superin- 
tendent of A. & H. business for the 
Loyalty group at San Francisco and 
in more recent years a local agent at 
San Jose, is heading a movement to 
organize Group Underwriters Assn. of 
Northern California. Membership will 
consist of specialty agents and general 
agents handling group welfare, pen- 
sion, A. & H. and life insurance pro- 
grams. 


Pacific Mutual Ends Contest 

Pacific Mutual Life has concluded 
the annual Inter-Agency Sales contest 
for 77 general agencies. Production for 
the six-week campaign averaged 197% 
of quotas. 
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HUGH BELL'S VIEW: . 





Fighting Spirit More Essential Than 
College Degree for Agent Recruits 


Companies may be concentrating on 
the wrong group of men in recruiting 
agents, it was sug- 
gested by Hugh S. 
Bell, general agent 
in Seattle for Eq- 
uitable of Iowa, at 
LIAMA’s annual 
meeting in Chica- 


© 


go. 

“The college 
graduate from 
good family and 
with superior so- 
cial contacts and 
experience is not 
necessarily the 
man for us,” he 
declared. “The ea- 
ger, rugged young chap who is anxious 
to get ahead will often outdistance him 
in the long run, even though he may 
lack even a high school education. Ob- 
viously, the man with the superior 
training and experience who retains 
his will to win and willingness to work 
will be a winner too.” 

Mr. Bell pointed to the success of 
combination companies in their train- 
ing and supervision methods. 

“Why is their experience so much 
better than ours?” he asked. “A lead- 
ing combination manager thinks it is 
because we contact so few of these 
young, eager fellows, that most of our 
contacts are with men who are either 
older or higher in the social ladder, 
who may not be so willing to work. 


Fine Lookers Who Failed 


“This just about squares with my 
experience. Some of the outstanding 
failures of our agency have been the 
fine-looking men who looked wonder- 
ful on paper. And strangely enough the 
six leaders of our agency, who are good 
men in any league, fit exactly into the 
pattern of combination company re- 
cruits. They all came from lowly be- 
ginnings, but they were willing to work 
and they had iron in their blood!” 

Mr. Bell said he looks for recruits 
in church, among clerks, salesmen, 
truck drivers and teachers. “They all 
want to get ahead and don’t expect 
something for nothing. It is men like 
these that we must find. If they have 
social and educational advantages, so 
much the better—if in the process, they 
have retained their strength of char- 
acter and fighting spirit to be win- 
ners... . 


Met Leader in Church 


“Our leader, who has repeatedly 
made the Million Dollar Round Table, 





Hugh S. Bell 


| went to college only one year and then 


had to go to work. When I met him 
at our church, he was 27 years old 
and newly married. He and his wife 
lived in the attic of an old house in 
Seattle, and he was earning about $100 
a month as a stock clerk. Why did I 
contract him? It was because he was 
such a sincere, decent and eagerly am- 
bitious young chap of high ideals. (In- 


| cidentally, church is a good place to 





find the right type of fellow!) He was 
willing to work and not ashamed to get 
right out on the street and scramble 
for business! He certainly didn’t look 
like the champion underwriter and 
outstanding citizen that he has become. 
He is typical of the other five leaders 
too. One was a clerk in a hardware 
Store, one a shipping clerk, one a shoe 
salesman, one drove a bread truck and 
one was a teacher.” 


Tells How to Proceed 


Mr. Bell urged that managers make 
recruiting a continuous process and 
then illustrated his description of the 
Selling job as presented to agent pros- 
pects. He explains why he entered the 
life insurance business and tells them, 
Life insurance appealed to me for 
these reasons: its permanence, the in- 


dependence of the agent, its income 
possibilities, and the joy and inspira- 
tion to be found in the work.” 

Mr. Bell believes it is highly im- 
portant for the manager to tell the 


recruit exactly how to proceed in life 
insurance selling. 

“In our agency,” he said, “we follow 
the ‘piecework’ philosophy. We know 
from actual experience that if we per- 
form the fundamental work units of 
our job, the production will come auto- 
matically. Thus a man can work with 
confidence, serene in the assurance that 
if he does the work, he will get the 
business. It takes the dreadful worry 
out of his life that makes life so miser- 


able for many salesmen.” 

In the Bell agency, visual selling aids 
are used intensively and all agents are 
drilled in their use. Prospecting, too, 
is recorded by use of a visual plan. 

Mr. Bell inspires his recruits by 
describing life insurance as a widen- 
ing field and emphasizing its oppor- 
tunities. He shows the markets for 
business insurance, estate planning, 
group insurance, A. & H., and pension 
plans. 








~ There can be one pitfall in owning 





A NORTHWESTERN POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Boeschenstein periodically reviews his own life insur- 
ance estate which includes several policies with this Company. 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 


TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


HTS company is one of the six largest. It 
has over 90 years’ experience and an 


outstanding reputation for low net cost. 


This emphasizes that there are significant 
differences among life insurance companies. 
It is one reason why each year nearly half the 


new life insurance issued by this company 
goes to those who are already policyholders 
in the Northwestern Mutual. 


Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program within the last two years? You'll 
find it an advantage to call upon the skill and 
understanding of a Northwestern Mutual 
agent. The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


life insurance 


A message on an important 
aspect of every life 


insurance program, 


by HAROLD BOESCHENSTEIN 


President 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


“MMHE OWNERSHIP of life insurance 

inevitably brings a strong sense 

of security. Yet, this very feeling— 

valid and satisfying as it is—can actu- 

ally create a hazard to the success of 
the life insurance program itself. 


“The businessman whose attitude 
is, “We’re leaders in our field, therefore 
we can relax’, is on dangerous ground. 
The youth who thinks, ‘I have a good 
job, therefore my future is assured’, 
is probably in for an awakening. Sim- 
ilarly, the man who says, ‘I have life 
insurance, therefore I can rest easy’, 
may be seriously deceiving himself 
and his family. 


“An effective life insurance program 
can never ‘stand still’, Constant review 
is the only way to keep it in tune with 
such important changes as births, 
deaths, salary increases, the entrance 
of children into school and college, the 
approach of retirement years. Only by 
periodic review, can your life insur- 
ance program give you the full meas- 
ure of security you hope for’, 


Lhe 
NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL 


Life lh SUTATICE Company 





APPEARING 


IN: NEWSWEEK, OCTOBER 27; TIME, OCTOBER 20 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





Knowing the Right Answers Isn't Enough 


L.I.A.M.A. researchers have come up 
with statistical confirmation of some- 
thing that is disturbing but at the same 
time encouraging in that discovery of 
it may be the first step toward a reme- 
dy. What they found was this: That 
when managers of a combination com- 
pany being studied were asked ques- 
tions about how to manage their men, 
there was no correlation whatever be- 
tween correct answers and doing a 
good management job. 

Managers who had done a poor job 
in their districts, as indicated by turn- 
over and production per agent in both 
ordinary and industrial, answered just 
as many items on the test “correctly” 
as those whose districts had a good 
four-year record. In fact, Research Di- 
rector S. Rains Wallace, Jr., and Re- 
search Associate Joseph Weitz were 
unable to find any set of items that 
consistently differentiated the good 
managers from the poor ones. 

Aside from the unlikely possibility 
that answers previously considered 
correct are actually wrong—and vice- 
versa—it would appear, as Messrs. 
Wallace and Weitz indicated in their 
presentation at the L.I.A.M.A. annual 
meeting in Chicago this week, that 
managers can know a lot more of the 
right answers than they put into prac- 
tice, like the farmer who wouldn’t 
take the agricultural course because he 
already knew how to farm better than 
he was doing. 

And apparently there were at least 
some managers who are not too sharp 
on giving the right answers on the 
questionnaires but who nevertheless 
were doing a good job anyway, per- 
haps unconsciously going counter to 
the wrong answers they gave on the 
tests. 

What is encouraging about the at- 
tack on this problem is that it is a 
situation that pervades a much broader 
segment of the life insurance business 
than the field managers of one com- 
bination company. From assistant 
agency managers right up to company 
presidents there can be found instances 
of conduct quite at variance with the 
individual’s professed beliefs. 

The greatest difficulty is not with 
those who hypocritically profess ad- 
herence to lofty and wise principles of 
management and cynically and know- 


ingly violate them in practice. Such 
people are relatively rare in the busi- 
ness and probably rarer in the life in- 
surance business than in most others. 
The real problem is with persons who 
are aware of sound principles, believe 
in them wholeheartedly and sincerely, 
are blissfully confident that they are 
following them in practice—yet are 
actually not coming within a mile of 
doing it. 

The farther one goes up the execu- 
tive ladder, the greater the hazard of 
this incongruity for the fewer there are 
to tell the backsliding executive that 
he is practicing the opposite of what 
he preaches. For example, an execu- 
tive may subscribe to the principle of 
treating subordinates kindly and con- 
siderately; he may feel that he is doing 
this; yet he may unconsciously follow 
a course of action that steps on peo- 
ple’s toes, that violates their self- 
respect, or that deflates their pride in 
their work. He may pride himself in 
his ability to delegate work, but fail 
to realize that delegating responsibility 
without the necessary accompanying 
authority results in frustration. He 
may think he knows how his associates 
and subordinates regard him and what 
he does and yet actually have no idea 
of what they really think. 

This sort of mental blind spot is of 
course not confined to the life insur- 
ance business, or any business, for that 
matter. It’s just the age-old human 
inability to perceive the conflict be- 
tween one’s professed principles and 
one’s actual conduct. Yet it’s something 
that adds much to the intangible cost 
of any business and if the life insur- 
ance business can be helped to mini- 
mize it, the resulting gains could be 
great. 

The L.I.A.M.A. findings regarding 
the lack of correlation between man- 
agerial knowledge of correct proced- 
ures and managerial practice of them 
may well have far-reaching results, 
for if executives at the bottom rungs of 
the executive ladder can learn to view 
their own actions objectively, to know 
when they are in line or out of line 
with principles they know to be sound, 
there is at least a fair chance that the 
habit of keeping actions in step with 
principles will eventually be a lot more 
prevalent than it is now. 





Reilly Gets Claim PR Post 


Francis X. Reilly, assistant secre- 
tary of Guardian Life, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of International Claim 


Assn., and also elected a member of 
the executive committee. 


Family Life of Seattle has applied 
for California license to write life in- 
surance only. 





PERSONALS 


Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of Met- 
ropolitan Life and head of the 1953 na- 
tional Red Cross fund raising cam- 
paign, spoke at a meeting of St. Louis 
Red Cross chapter executives. 

Howard Tobin, vice-president of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, spoke on 
expressways at a meeting of Milwau- 
kee civic alliance. He is chairman of 
the traffic committee of the greater 
Milwaukee committee. 

Paul E. Brown, former attorney for 
Boone County, Ia., has been named to 
the home office legal staff of Bankers 
Life of Iowa. Mr. Brown was a claims 
adjuster at Des Moines until 1942 when 
he entered the service. 


DEATHS 


Stock, President of 
Maccabees, Dies 


John P. Stock, president of Macca- 
bees, died at his home in Detroit at the 
age of 58. Mr. Stock, 
who was born in 
Chicago, joined the 
Maccabees in 1916, 
as secretary to the 
state manager in 
Illinois. 

Following his ser- 
’ vice as deputy state 
_ field supervisor of 
- | Maccabees, he was 

- named state com- 
- mander and a mem- 
_ ber of the board in 
1932. In 1944 he was 
elected secretary- 
treasurer and in 
1948 was named president. 

He was elected president of National 
Fraternal Congress in 1950. During 
1937-38 he was president of Illinois 
Fraternal Congress. For many years 
he had been active on N.F.C. commit- 
tees and had also served on the execu- 
tive committee. 

A. HARRY MOORE, former gover- 
nor of New Jersey. and a director of 
Prudential since 1935, died. He was 
chairman of the auditing committee 
and vice-chairman of executive com- 
mittee. 

FRANK BLANCHARD, 81, for many 
years auditor for Modern Woodmen 
died at his home at Lincoln after being 
an invalid for several years. 

ALBERT D. SHAW, who retired as 
vice-president of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life in 1949, died at his home. He 
served the company 45 years. 

WOODHULL HAY, associate editor 
of the Weekly Underwriter, was killed 
in an automobile accident on the 
southside outer drive at Chicago 
early Tuesday morning. He was in the 
city for the convention of Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Assn. at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel, and in his cap- 
acity as president of Retarded Child- 
ren’s Aid Sociiety, he had been passing 
the evening with the president of the 
Illinois council of that organization, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ludeman, on the south- 
side of Chicago. Mrs. Ludeman was 
driving him back to the Edgewater 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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DEDUCTIONS REQUIRED? 
Union Welfare Plan 
Provisions Tested 
in Oregon Appeal 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A CIO Interna. 
tional Woodworkers of America loca] 
union has filed notice of appeal to the 
Oregon supreme court from a ruling 
of Circuit Judge King of Coos County, 
Ore., that a company may not deduct 
contributions for health and welfare 
insurance from its employes’ earnings 
without individual authorization. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co. requested 
that the court decide whether the com. 
pany had the obligation to pay 7i¢ 
negotiated by the union into its in. 
surance plan in the case of employes 
who objected to the payments. 

A. F. Hartung, president of the in- 
ternational union, said the employer 
should take heed that if it loses this 
case on appeal, it may be liable to ap- 
propriate legal action for claim bene. 
fits for individual members who may 
have been injured during the period of 
time covered by the contract, but who 
did not receive their benefits because 
of the company’s action. 


Union’s Position Outlined 


Mr. Hartung also said that the union 
made a contract with the company in 
May, 1950, which provided for a pay 
increase of 744¢ per hour. “It is our 
position that the agreement was solely 
for the purpose of providing the means 
by which the company would pay the 
71%¢ into the union’s health and wel- 
fare insurance plan. : 

“The effect of Judge King’s decision 
is that the contracting parties could 
work out the agreement lawfully if the 
money wasn’t shown on the employes’ 
checks, or if each employe signed an 
individual consent. We contend that the 
intent of the agreement to provide an 
employer-paid health and welfare pro- 
gram is obvious and if it is lawful by 
either of the above methods, it cer- 
tainly should be lawful by the method 
used in the contract.” 

“We maintain, and it has been es- 
tablished by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
that an NLRB-certified and bona fide 
union represents all the employes of 
an established bargaining unit whether 
the employes all wish to be included 
or not. As a matter of fact, the Taft- 
Hartley act requires that the union 
cannot exclude any employe from a 
bargaining unit whether the two 
parties might want it or not. 

“The federal court of appeals also 
has ruled ,in the W. W. Cross case 
involving insurance financed at least 
in part by employes, that the word 
‘wages’ in section 9a of the federal 
labor relations act ‘covers a group in- 
surance program for the reason that 
such a program provides a financial 
cushionin the event of illness or injury 
arising outside the scope of employ- 
ment at less cost than such a cushion 
could be obtained thru contracts of 
insurance negotiated individually.’ 

“Further indication that the govern- 
ment feels the union’s health insur- 
ance plan is perfectly lawful might be 
seen in the fact that the wage stabiliza- 
tion board saw fit to exclude it from 
the 10% limitation imposed by the 
federal wage control regulations. 
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Hoffman, Selzer 
Institute Speakers 


Paul G. Hoffman, director of the 
Ford Foundation, will be one of the 
speakers before the annual meeting of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, to be 
held in New York Dec. 11. 

Mr Hoffman, prominent for many 
years in government and business 
activities both in this country and at 
the international level, will discuss 
“Business Cooperation in a Competi- 
tive Economy.” 

This year’s meeting will center 
around the theme, “Public Opinion Re- 
sponds to Public Service.” Some of the 
things that the life insurance business 
is doing and can do in meeting its 
proader responsibilities will be dis- 
cussed by representatives of education, 
press and industry. 

Louis B. Selzer, editor of the Cleve- 
land Press, will speak on “The Public 
Should Be Your Friends.” He has won 
recognition for his accomplishments in 
helping weld into a harmonious com- 
munity all elements of a diverse citi- 
zenship. 


Show New Sound Slide Film 


A sound slide film describing the In- 
stitute’s work and which is to be made 
available to agents and home office em- 
ployes will have its first showing at 
this session. Holgar J. Johnson, Insti- 
tute president, will make some obser- 
vations following its presentation. 

A panel discussion on “Educators 
and Business Men Working Together” 
will feature the morning session, with 
Dr. Hamden Forkner, professor of 
business education at Teachers college, 
Columbia university, as moderator. 

Robert E. Henley, institute chairman 
and president of Life of Virginia, will 
preside at the meeting. He will open 
the morning session with a talk on 
“The Challenge Today.” 

A short business meeting, including 
the annual election of officers, will be 
held, and an organization meeting of 
the new board will follow immediately 
after adjournment of the business ses- 
sion. 





“Encouraging” Investment 
Demand Seen by Fitzgerald 


Life companies are facing an encour- 
aging investment demand, Edmund 


Fitzgerald, president of Northwestern 
Muutal Life, said at a meeting of Bond 
Club of Chicago. 

Mr. Fitzgerald opined that the trend 
for long term investments will con- 





Ward Phelps, Mutual Life; Dick Lewis of Dick 
Lewis Studios, and Henry Persons, Mutual man- 
ager in Chicago, at the L. I. A. M. A. meeting 
in Chicago. 





tinue rising despite temporary periods 
of slow demand, which he termed of 
no major significance. 

The savings of 80 million policyhold- 
ers of 600 American life companies 
were described by Mr. Fitzgerald as 
producing great investment activity 
which greatly affects the cost of life 
insurance. 

“The impact of the decline in inter- 
est levels that took place from 1930 to 
1948 is best illustrated,” Mr. Fitzger- 
ald said, “by the fact that the 1930 
earning rate applied to present North- 
western Mutual assets would produce 
$45 million of additional interest in- 
come. This is about 20% of premium 
income and almost equals the total 
amount of dividends that the company 
now pays. It suggests that there has 
been no New or Fair Deal for the 
thrifty persons.” 

Investment in the post war period 
has been characterized by a shift from 
governments to mortgage loans and in- 
dustrials, to better balance the port- 
folios, the speaker noted. He added 
this is a result of the demand for cap- 
ital developed in private sectors for re- 
conversion and for expansion. 


Keller Heads S. F. Unit 

E. E. Keller has been named general 
agent for a separate unit of Lincoln 
National’s San Francisco branch. Lin- 
coln National’s agency at San Fran- 
cisco will remain under the supervi- 
sion of General Agent Victor G. Bene- 
dict. 

Mr. Keller, who has been manager at 
San Francisco for Reliance Life since 
1941, joined that company in 1936 as 
assistant manager. Mr. Benedict joined 
Lincoln National in 1934. 








December National 
Advertising Listed 


Following is the national advertising 
which life companies have scheduled 
for December issues of the publications 
listed. Where no date is indicated the 
publication is a monthly magazine. 

Gonnecticut General — Newsweek, 
Dec. 15; Wall Street Journal, Dec. 


8, 15. 

John Hancock—Life, Dec. 22; News- 
week, Dec. 22; Saturday Evening Post, 
Dec. 20; U. S. News & World Report, 
Dec. 26. 

Massachusetts Mutual — Saturday 
Evening Post, Dec. 20; Time, Dec. 1. 

Metropolitan Life—American Maga- 
zine; Business Week, Dec. 20; Collier’s, 
Dec. 20; Cosmopolitan; Forbes, Dec. 1; 
Good Housekeeping; Ladies’ Home 
Journal; McCall’s; National Geograph- 
ic; Newsweek, Dec. 22; Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Dec. 13; Time, Dec. 8; U. S. 
News & World Report, Dec. 12; 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

Mutual Benefit—Fortune; Scholastic, 
Dec. 3, 10. 

Mutual of New York—Better Homes 
& Gardens; Newsweek, Dec. 1; Parents 
Magazine. 

New England Mutual—Business 
Week, Dec. 13; Newsweek, Dec. 1, 29; 
Time, Dec. 1, 29; Wall Street Journal, 
Dec. 9; 34 college alumni magazines. 

New York Life—Business Week, Dec. 
6; Collier’s, Dec. 27; Country Gentle- 
man; Dun’s Review; Fortune; Ladies’ 
Home Journal; Life, Dec. 15; Nation’s 
Business; Newsweek, Dec. 29; Satur- 
day Evening Post, Dec. 27; Successful 
Farming; Time, Dec. 8; U. S. News & 
World Report, Dec. 12. 

Northwestern Mutual—Time, Dec. 1; 
U. S. News & World Report, Dec. 19. 

Phoenix Mutual—New York Times, 
Dec. 7. 

Prudential—Independent Newspaper 
Supplements, Dec. 28; Newsweek, Dec. 
29; Parade, Dec. 28; This Week, Dec. 
28; Time, Dec. 29. 





To Mark 25th Anniversary 
Bankers National Life will hold a 
reception and dinner Dec. 5 at the 
Commodore hotel, New York City, to 
commemorate its 25th anniversary. 


Malone R&R Editor 


Richard G. Malone, for 10 years edi- 
tor of Best’s Life Insurance News and 
Best’s Weekly Life Insurance Digest, 
has joined R. & R. Service as editor of 
R & R Management Plans. 

Mr. Malone entered life insurance 
in 1936 with Aetna Life at Brooklyn, 


= 











D. J. Bohrer, National United Mutual; Jack 
Hann of Otis Hann Co.; and A. B. Olson, World 
of Omaha, at the L. I. A. M. A. meeting. 





folowing three years of teaching and 
then was with Postal Life handling 
sales correspondence and advertising. 
He joined the life department of Best’s 
in 1942, shortly thereafter becoming 
editor of the News Digest. 

Changes 


Gov. Peterson Clips Wings 


of Commissioner Laughlin 


According to the Omaha World-Her- 
ald, Gov. Peterson of Nebraska has 
told Insurance Director Loren Laugh- 
lin, he must not travel so much at 
state expense. Apparently, according to 
this paper, the governor had been hav- 
ing his eye on Mr. Laughlin’s travel- 
ing for some time and the matter 
came to a head when Mr. Laughlin got 
Lt.-Gov. Warner to authorize a trip 
to Chicago while Peterson was away. 
The governor held up payment of his 
$118.49 expense voucher for this trip 
until he had a talk with Mr. Laughlin 
and told him he is not to do so much 
traveling from now on. 


Hear Armour Official 


The role of the meat packing in- 
dustry in prolonging life expectancy 
through development of medicines and 
pharmaceuticals from animal by-prod- 
ucts was told by E. M. Brinkerd, as- 
sistant to the vice-president of re- 
search of Armour & Co., at a breakfast 
meeting of Chicago A. & H. Assn. 

The Christmas party for 100 orphans 
has been set for Dec. 16. 











The Jamison general agency for 
American National at San Antonio, 
formerly in the Transit Tower build- 
ing, has moved to 835 Fredericksburg 
road. 
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AMONG COMPANY MEN 





Eagles, Hyde Top 
Prudential Changes 


Prudential has promoted Ernest 
Eagles, associate counsel, to 3rd vice- 
president, and 
Harry B. Hyde, 
associate counsel, 
to assistant gener- 
al counsel. 

Mr. Eagles 
joined the compa- 
ny in 1909. He has 
been in the law 
department _ since 
1920. He is a grad- 
uate of Rutgers 
University. Mr. 
Hyde joined the 
legal department 
in 1930. He is also 
a graduate of 
Rutgers University. 

In the group department, the compa- 
ny has advanced Edwin E. Lineberry, 
assistant general manager, to general 
manager; Walter J. Kraus, manager, to 
assistant general manager; H.W. Allyn, 
general manager of special services, to 
director of special services. 

Francis W. Evans, assistant director 
of the underwriting department since 
last year, was appointed associate di- 
rector of A. & H., and Rose Slavitt is 
the new manager of debit division 2. 





Eagles 


Ernest 





Rejoins Connecticut Mutual 


George G. Shoemaker, Jr., has re- 
joined Connecticut Mutual Life as 
agency assistant for education and 
sales training. Mr. Shoemaker entered 
the business with the company in 1947 
at Pittsburgh, and became assistant 


director of training for Reliance Life 
in 1950. 


National Life, Vt., Appoints 
W. B. Brynn Pension Chief 


Walter B. Brynn has been appointed 
director of pensions of National Life 
of Vermont. He has been associate 
general agent in charge of the western 
Massachusetts division of the Vermont 
general agency headed by his brother, 
Fred S. Brynn, Burlington. 

Mr. Brynn joined his brother’s 
agency in 1946. Later he specialized 
in the pension trust field, and in 1951 
led the company in volume of pension 
trust business. 


Equitable Men Advanced 


Equitable Society has promoted Gor- 
don O. Larsen and James J. Verdone to 
assistant district inspectors in the 
inspection bureau of the underwriting 
department at the head office. Named 
as assistant district inspectors are 
Ralph H. Allison and Paul H. Pat- 
terson in Chicago; Harold J. Wright 
at Kansas City, and George D. Moyer 
at Philadelphia. 

C. F. Bayer has been named as- 
sociate superintendent of the policy 
claims department, succeeding the late 
John A. Kelly. J. J. Travers, H. R. 
Rothchild, J. Moses and G. L. Zissel 
become assistant superintendents in 
this department. 


Bayley Now Vice-president 
Malcolm Bayley, for years an edi- 
torial writer on the Arizona Republic 
and Phoenix Gazette, has resigned to 
become vice-president and director of 
public relations and sales promotion 
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“Sorry, we're... Who? Oh, that's 
different, sir!” 


You've seen it happen. The right name 
and, presto!, that “Sold Out” sign 
doesn’t mean a thing. Yes, it makes a 
big difference who you are. 


It’s about like that with a company, too. 
Maybe the name “LIFE and CASUALTY” 
won't get you tickets to a play, but it can 
help you get more business. It’s a name 
people know and respect . . . a name 
our agents are proud to use. 


Life and Casualty 
Bit | Yncurance Company of Tennessee 


HOME OFFICE: NASHVILLE 


of National Life & Casualty, Phoenix. 

He went to Phoenix in 1947 from 
New York, where he had been in the 
public relations field. Before that he 
had been for 10 years an editorial 
writer and editorial page editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor and for 12 
years editorial writer for the Louisville 
Courier Journal. 


]. L. Gillstrap Goes With 


United States Life as V.-P. 

John L. Gillstrap has been elected 
vice-president of United States Life 
and will coordi- 
nate the com- 
pany’s agency de- 
velopment pro- 
gram. Robert W. 
Staton, superin- 
tendent of agen- 
cies, will continue 
to appoint agents 
in new areas. The 
company has ac- 
quired 22 new 
agencies since May 
1, has entered 
eight states since 
last December. 

Mr. Gillstrap for 
seven years has been manager at Chi- 
cago for Occidental Life of California. 
He joined the Iowa department as ex- 
aminer in 1926 and was made chief 
examiner in 1931. Three years later he 
went with Guaranty Life of Davenport 
as agency secretary, and in 1937 joined 
the agency department of Occidental 
in charge of administration. 

Later on Mr. Gillstrap took a pro- 
duction post at Minneapolis in 1942, 
going to Chicago in 1945 following 
naval service. 





J. L. Gillstrap 





Prudential Appoints Boone 


Prudential has appointed Jack Boone 
assistant director of agencies at Los 
Angeles. He was formerly associate re- 
gional manager there. 

Mr. Boone joined the company at 
San Bernardino in 1938. He transferred 
to the White agency at Los Angeles in 
1946, and the following year became 
assistant manager there. Last year he 
opened the Santa Barbara detached 
office as associate manager. 


New Great Nat'l Directors 


Three Dallas business men have been 
elected directors of Great National. 

They are Ralph F. Lofland, presi- 
dent of the Lofland Co., steel fabrica- 
tor and construction materials distrib- 
utor; W. E. Dalton of E. L. Dalton Co., 
engineers and contractors, and Harry 
W. Bass, Jr., president of Harry Bass 
Drilling Co. 





Appoints Higginbotham 


Midland National Life has appointed 
Douglas E. Higginbotham manager of 
the life underwriting department. Mr. 
Higginbotham was formerly with Oc- 
cidental of California. He entered the 
business with that company in 1946. 


Canada Life Elects Wedd 

Stanley M. Wedd, chairman of 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, has been 
elected a director of Canada Life. Mr. 
Wedd is a former president of the 
Bank of Commerce, a former president 
of Canadian Bankers Assn., and a di- 
rector of National Trust Co., Western 
Assurance, and other companies. 











President Deane C. Davis of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont officiated at 
the opening of new company offices in 
Chattanooga. J. B. Irvin, Jr., is gen- 
eral agent. 

Agencies 





The Myer agency of Mutual Life 
at New York City led all company 
agencies in October volume. 





Vincent Coffin of Connecticut Mutu- 
al Life, will speak at the Nov. 21 meet- 
ing of Milwaukee managers. 





American Farmers Taken 
Over by National L. & C. 


American Farmers, mail order in- 
surer at Phoenix, Ariz., for many years 
the stormy petrel of the life and A. & 
H. business, which has been in trouble 
over the years with probably most of 
the insurance departments in the 
United States and Canada over its un- 
licensed activities and now has a suit 
pending against it in Illinois, is bein 
taken over by National Life & Casualty 
of Phoenix. 

Mike O’Sullivan, its redoubtable 
two-gun president, becomes executive 
vice-president and chairman of Na- 
tional L. & C. Robert H. Wallace, presj- 
dent of Consolidated of Phoenix, 
which is also being taken over, will be 
president of National L. & C., which 
will become a legal reserve company, 
operating in most western states. 

National L. & C. at the end of 1950, 
the latest figures available, showed as- 
sets of $68,936, income for the year 
of $115,579, claims paid $10,554, life 
insurance written $3,368,000 and in 
force $4,769, 903. Corresponding figures 
for American Farmers were $161,979, 
$246,999, $46,183, $591,799 and $1,424. 
173, and for Consolidated, $36,709, 
$24,206, $11,239, zero and $841,913. 
Hospital Insurance. 


Blue Cross Drops Unions 

ST.PAUL—Minnesota Hospital Serv- 
ice Assn. (Blue Cross) is dropping 
members of several unions from its 
group hospital insurance plan, because 
insurance purchased by their unions, 
as part of health and welfare programs, 
duplicates the Blue Cross coverage. 
The association has had adverse loss 
experience, officials said, in similar 
cases of “double coverage.” 

The members affected may purchase 
Blue Cross coverage on an individual, 
direct-billing basis, they have been 
advised. 


Three Columbus Speakers 


Speakers at the November meeting 
of the Columbus (O.) Assn. of A. & H. 
Underwriters were E. W. Welton, 
manager of Business Men’s Assurance; 
Boyd S. Crall, Insurance Associates, 
and Burton C. Holmes, Columbus Aetna 
Life manager. 


Michigan F.LC.’s Elect Slate 


Michigan Fraternal Counselors Assn. 
at the annual meeting at Saginaw 
elected Clifton McNeely of Woodmen 
of the World, president succeeding S. E. 
Norton of Lutheran Brotherhood. 

L. E. Ziebarth of Aid Assn. for Luth- 
erans, is vice-president, and Edward 
Whitecotton of Maccabees, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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Darrell Alexan- 
der has been [MJ weit KNOWN COMPANY. A nationally advertised institution, Phoenix 


named manager a 
Peoria of Republic ‘ : ; - 
National. MAL Mutual is a trade name which has been a symbol of sound life insurance 
exander, who re- 
cently attended a for over a century. 
special training 
school for manag- 
ers in Dallas, will 
head operations of 
Republic National 
in eight counties 
of central Illinois. 
He is a former 
associate manager 
of Western & 
Ssouthern Life at Peoria. 


Bell Is Hoyer Assistant 


The W. B. Hoyer agency of John 
Hancock at Columbus, O., has named 
Jack E. Bell assistant general agent 
with headquarters at Akron. A grad- 
uate of Ohio State University, he has 
been with John Hancock at Akron 
since 1940 except for air force service, 
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Says Agents Shouldn‘t Have to Go 
Multiple-Line to Boost Earnings 


“Perhaps the most important thing 
happening in the market place today is 
the great attention being given to the 
exploration of major problems facing 
us,” Lewis W. S. Chapman reported in 
his introduction of the company rela- 
tions panel at the final L.I.A.M.A. an- 
nual meeting session Thursday at Chi- 
cago. “It is a healthy sign to have the 
industry concerned about its problems 
at a time when life insurance sales are 
at an all-time high.” 

Mr. Chapman, panel chairman and 
L.IL.A.M.A. director of company rela- 
tions, asked the panel for facts on these 
problems: brokerage business; the de- 
cline in number of applications; man- 
agement training; markets; term insur- 
ance; and catastrophic coverage. 

Participants included C. H. Tookey, 
actuarial vice-president, Occidental of 
California; E. Whittaker, vice- 
president Prudential; and from the 
L.I.A.M.A. company relations division 
staff: Frederic M. Peirce, associate di- 
rector; Burkett W. Huey, assistant di- 
rector; and Kenneth L. Anderson and 
Brice F. McEuen, senior consultants. 
Multiple Line Agents 

Mr. Anderson led off his discussion 
of life agents writing other lines of in- 
surance by describing four recent 
studies which show that a substantial 
proportion of supposedly full-time life 
agents do handle other lines such as 
auto, fire, liability and personal prop- 

erty coverages. 

Queried about whether this practice 
should be condoned, condemned or 
ignored, he examined it from the view- 
point of the public, the agent and 
management. The first two, he said, 


may well find advantages in the multi- 
ple-line operation. 

“Management,” Mr. Anderson con- 
tinued, “must take a realistic attitude 
toward the problem. It should be con- 
cerned not that the agent is producing 
general insurance but that he is not 
doing enough life. There are some 
agents who are going to sell general 
insurance, come what may. Rather 
than resorting to legislation which is 
honored mostly in the breach, I be- 
lieve that management must provide 
sufficient tools for selling and efficient 
supervision of their use in order to help 
an agent increase his life insurance 
earnings regardless of outside income. 
It is management’s responsibility to in- 
sure that when an agent turns to gen- 
eral insurance, it is because his public 
demands it or he wants to provide this 
additional service or he feels it will 
improve his life production, and not 
because he can’t make a living in the 
life insurance business.” 

Boosting Number of Sales 

Mr. Huey was asked by the chairman 
if anything could be done about the 
trend of more and more ordinary in- 
surance being sold to fewer and fewer 
people. His reply: “Of 93 of our mem- 
ber companies replying to a recent 
questionnaire, 40 indicated they had 
taken some form of specific action since 
1946 to increase the number of ordi- 
nary sales, and 80% of these 40 said 
these activities had produced bene- 
ficial results.” 

Methods used, he said, included the 
usual things of honor roll recognition 
to application leaders, incorporating 
number of lives into contests, etc., and 
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also some individual approaches to the 
problem such as adding single need for 
package sales to the sales portfolio, or 
quotas on lives assigned with the use 
of plan books. 

“Since many of the company pro- 
grams were not elaborate,” he added, 
“it seems safe to assume that just an 
awareness of the problem is worth 
something. We found also that, with 
few exceptions, every company that 
has succeeded in increasing the number 
of applications has, as a by-product, 
also increased their average policy.” 


12-Year Trend 


As for L.I.A.M.A.’s use of 1946 as a 
base year in determining the down- 
ward trend in applications, Mr. Huey 
said the trend was apparent no matter 
what year was chosen as a base. “The 
important point is that this is a trend 
which has been gathering momentum 
for at least the last 12 years. No mat- 
ter how you correct for the purchasing 
power of the dollar or for other fac- 
tors, it is still plain that the millions of 
buyers have been decreasing and the 
billions sold has been increasing.” 

Mr. McEuen, speaking about mana- 

gerial training, said it was one of the 
areas most needing attention today and 
that agency officers and institutional 
leaders seem to be more aware of the 
need than ever before. He reviewed 
the many institutional training devel- 
opments available today. 
_ Company programs, too, are becom- 
ing more and more common, he said, 
and offered suggestions for the devel- 
opment of such a program. “Companies 
should develop some practical, work- 
able techniques for recruiting and 
selection of managers,” he said. “The 
manager’s job must be clearly defined 
for the particular agency he is to head. 
Third, we must furnish the manager 
with working tools. And then, we must 
stick with him to see that he has the 
skill needed to produce results with 
these tools, much as we stick with the 
agent on his use of sales tools. 


Should Train Managers 


__ “I feel we can make much progress 
if only by doing those things we know 
how to do. It is just as reasonable to 
have pre-appointment training for 
managers and general agents as it is to 
conduct pre-induction or pre-debit 
training for agents. It is just as neces- 
sary to get a new manager started 
right in his job as it is to get a new 
agent into production. It is just as nec- 
essary to study agency records and 
help a manager increase his efficiency 
as it is to conduct a long-range training 
and supervision program for agents. 
It is the agency department’s job to 
build a field management staff. There 
are plenty of training techniques 
which can be used, but the important 
thing is to recognize the vital part 
management development and training 
plays in the destiny of every company 
and begin a management training and 
development program now.” 

Mr. Peirce, dealing with the subject 
of markets for life insurance, declared, 
“Agency officers must have facts about 
who and what their men are selling to 
supervise realistically. And we have 
strong reason to believe that manage- 
ment does not know too much about its 
agents’ markets, although we have 
seen signs recently that there is a 
growing interest in this subject.” He 
cited examples from the L.I.A.M.A. 
Buyer Study, such as one ordinary 
company selling half its business to 
men whose incomes are $2,500 or less, 
and a range in term sales from 1% in 
one company to 32% in another. 





SHOULDN'T BE HAPPENSTANCE 





“We are not concerned if such figures 
as these are what the company wants,” 
he continued, “but the important thing 
is that these facts about markets are 
known and are planned, rather than 
chance results. 

“As an agency officer, if I find my 





President Harold J. Cummings of Minnesota 
Mutual and H. E. St. Clair of Diamond Life 
Bulletins at the L,.I.A.M.A gathering. 








company lapse rate rising out of pro- 
portion to the industry and I do not 
know why it is rising, my attempts to 
curb it will at best be only stabs in the 
dark. But if my market report on my 
company’s business tells me that my 
men have been selling 50% of their 
business to men with incomes of $2,500, 
a sizable proportion of whom were un- 
married and had little previous life in- 
surance, some part of the cause begins 
to emerge. Although I expect and want 
some portion of my company’s business 
to come from such buyers, I must pull 
the management strings to keep it in 
proper proportion.” 

Clarence Tookey, actuarial vice- 
president of Occidental of California, 
gave some of the reasons why he and 
his company believe in term insurance. 
He said that “we feel that the primary 
function of an insurance company is 
insurance and not investments, and 
that it is our social duty to direct our 
sales efforts to insurance coverage 
first and investment second. 

“If a client needs term insurance be- 
cause he doesn’t have the extra cash 
for adequate coverage on a permanent 
form, then term insurance should be 
sold rather than an inadequate amount 
on a permanent plan which does not 
properly fill the need of the pur- 
chaser,” said Mr. Tookey. “Possibly we 
should charge a higher term premium 
and pay the agent more commission 
rather than run the risk of having the 
policy-holder inadequately insured. 
The recent trend in premiums for term 
insurance has been so steeply down- 
ward that there is at the moment little 
margin for improving the agent’s com- 
pensation. This problem of better re- 
muneration for the agent might be 
something for both the supervising 
authorities of some states and the com- 
panies to consider if and when de- 
creasing mortality rates again improve 
the margins in term insurance.” 
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Midyear Meet 


LEGISLATION IS 
INDIANA TOPIC 


Indiana Assn. of Life Underwriters is 
in the process of drafting new group 
life and group casualty bills to present 
to the legislature in January, but it was 
warned against seeking a new agent’s 
qualification law at its midyear meet- 
ing at Indianapolis. Howard Bull, 
Aetna, chairman of a special commit- 
tee studying the group situation, re- 

rted that the proposed legislation 
would follow the N.A.I.C. model bill 
for life and the Maine law on casualty. 
The present Indiana code, according to 
the committee, is antiquated on group 
life and almost entirely silent on group 
casualty. R. W. Osler, Rough Notes Co., 
an officer of Indiana Assn. of A. & H, 
underwriters, urged that representa- 
tives of the latter organization be in- 
vited to sit in with the committee 
drafting the new group casualty bill. 

In his report as legislative chairman, 
Oren Pritchard, Union Central Life, 
Indianapolis, took cognizance of a de- 
mand, principally Indiana Leaders 
Club, for a license examination law. 
The present qualification law calls for 
certification to the commissioner of 
completion of an approved training 
course. He warned against what could 
happen should there ever be “a tyran- 
nical commissioner” appointed. For- 
tunately, he said, this has never been 
the case. 

Mr. Pritchard also warned that it is 
almost a certainty that a municipal tax 
enabling bill will be presented to the 
new legislature and that there will be 
an attempt to amend the state em- 
ployes’ pension fund to allow persons 
to continue “premium contributions” 
even after leaving state employment. 


Reports on Study 


Max Goodman, Equitable Society, 
Terre Haute, president of the Indiana 
Leaders Club, reported on its study of 
qualification rules, particularly in their 
effect on the industrial or combination 
man. The study was undertaken after 
it was charged from the floor at the 
association’s annual meeting in May 
that the rules militated against the 
combination man. 

It was then pointed out that while 
the club was created by the state asso- 
ciation, it is an autonomous organiza- 
tion not subject to control by the state. 
They agreed, however, to a voluntary 
reconsideration of their rules. 

Goodman reported that the re- 
consideration showed that many com- 
bination men throughout the state were 
actually qualified but had never sought 
membership. “It isn’t the qualification 
rules that is keeping the combination 
representation in he club dispropor- 
ionately low. For that reason, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the club will 
make no recommendation to the mem- 
bership for a change in rules.” 

Speaker at the luncheon was Claude 
Jones, general agent of Connecticut 
Mutual, Indianapolis, NALU trustee. 

Hastings Smith, general agent of 
New England Mutual, Indianapolis, as- 
sociation president, proposed a mileage 
allowance for one car from each of the 
22 local associations attending the mid- 
year and annual meetings to stimulate 
attendance. This was approved. An- 
other motion to increase the number of 
regional vice-presidents for closer con- 
tact between the state and locals was 
passed. It authorized drafting a change 
of by-laws to be acted upon at the an- 
nual meeting in May. 

Joseph Benne, Prudential, Hammond, 
northern vice-president, closed the 
meeting with a plea for “selling mem- 
bership.” He said the association has 
not done a good job of selling the in- 
dustrial man. 


German Visitors Study Life 
Dr. Gerd Mueller, president of Alli- 








ance Life of Stuttgart, Germany, and 
Dr. Herbert von Denffer, chief actuary 
and vice-president in charge of the 
life department of Munich Reinsurance, 
recently arrived in this country as the 
first officials of German life insurance 
companies to call on the life insurance 
business in this country since the war, 
to study agency and home office prac- 
tices. Drs. Mueller and von Denffer 
plan to meet with officials of L.I.A.M.A. 
Insurance Society of New York and 
Institute of Life Insurance while in 
this country, and also to visit the 


offices of a number of life insurance 
companies in the east and middle west. 

After visiting at the institute, they 
went to Chicago to attend the 
L.I.A.M.A. annual convention. They 
will wind up their visit on Dec. 5. 
Both men are very active in numerous 
German life insurance organizations 
and associations. 


Set Valley Plaza Opening 


Pacific Mutual Life has set Dec. 1 for 
the opening of its newest shopping dis- 





trict in northwest Los Angeles. Called 
Valley Plaza, the district includes four 
shopping units built at a cost of $115,- 
0C0. Other centers have been built at 
Salem, Ore., and Norwalk, Cal. 


San Antonio C. L. U.’s Meet 
Sidney Wiedermann of Union Cen- 
tral Life discussed the groundwork in- 
volved in effective estate planning at 
the November meeting of San Antonio 
C.L.U. chapter. A joint meeting with 
C.P.A.’s will be held next month. 
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Actuaries Discuss Reinsurance, Expense 
Analysis, Cost Trends, Tax Reporting 





At the recent meeting of Society of 
Actuaries there was much _ discus- 
sion of a paper on the cost of re- 
insuring individual life policies, present- 
ed by Charles A. Ormsby, assistant ac- 
tuary of Connecticut General Life. As 
Mr. Ormsby pointed out in his paper, 
the increase in sales volume in the last 
10 or 15 years has caused many of the 
larger companies to initiate or renew re- 
insurance connections. Many companies 
have broadened their substandard pro- 
grams, and this, plus the formation of 
more than 200 new life companies since 
the end of the last war, has increased the 
use of reinsurance, both for standard 
and substandard business. 

Cost is an important consideration in 
all this, and may very likely have been 
a deterrent to a number of companies. 
This is something for each company to 
decide on the basis of its own operating 
conditions and objectives, Mr. Ormsby’s 
only suggestion being that the decision 
be based on a realistic appraisal of the 
significant cost components in relation 
to the value of the benefits received, 
both direct and collateral. 

Under present day reinsurance ar- 
rangements, there is a large area of issue 
ages and plans of original insurance 
where reinsurance yields a profit to the 
reinsurer and the reinsured, said Mr. 
Ormsby. Programs adopted in recent 
years under which both parties partici- 
pate in profits, whether on the annual 
renewable term or the coinsurance 
basis, tend to broaden significantly this 
area of profit, he said. 

Mr. Ormsby’s paper presented sample 
calculations demonstrating one possible 
actuarial approach in making the re- 
quired cost analysis. For this purpose 
the “out-of-pocket” cost concept was in- 
troduced and defined. The paper also 


contained illustrative costs for reinsur- 
ing life risks individually under present- 
day conditions for representative plans 
and ages on both the coinsurance and 
annual renewable term bases. Mr. Orms- 
by distinguished between policies wholly 
reinsured and those on which only a 
portion of the face amount is consid- 
ered excess. 

Mr. Ormsby made it clear that the 
out-of-pocket cost concept is entirely 
independent of the profits or losses of 
the reinsurer resulting from an experi- 
enced reinsurance mortality different 
from the anticipated. According to the 
concept employed in the paper, the 
ceding company’s cost to reinsure is the 
same regardless of the actual mortality 
on the amounts it reinsures. It is the 
mortality anticipated by the reinsurer 
rather than the subsequent experienced 
mortality that is one of the deter- 
minants. 

“Furthermore, acceptance of this fun- 
damental cost concept means that the 
profit margin in a company’s gross pre- 
mium is not a potential profit the com- 
pany foregoes when it issues and re- 
insures amounts which are not eligible 
for its own retention,” Mr. Ormsby 
stated. “On the contrary, such poten- 
tial profit is a part of the margin which 
is available to pay whatever price is 
agreed upon for the reinsurance serv- 
ices. 


Comments on Total Cessions 


Mr. Ormsby said that among the mul- 
titude of variables which have a direct 
bearing on the out-of-pocket cost of re- 
insurance is the practice of the ceding 
company on reinsuring 100% of a pol- 
icy. From a cost standpoint, such poli- 
cies should be relatively few and ordi- 
narily constitute only a small proportion 
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will take him some place. The right choice depends upon individual 
some companies take you where you want to go faster 


WNL is one of the fastest-growing companies 
in the middle-west! If you want Stability, excellent Service, extraor- 
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of the total cessions, because on these 
policies the cost on reinsurance reaches 
a maximum per unit of coverage. 

_ Mr. Ormsby’s main conclusion is that 
in the last analysis, the effective cost to 
reinsure life risks is an individual com- 
pany matter depending, in addition to 
the usual factors such as average size 
and the reinsurer’s charges, on: 

1, The gross premiums charged the 
policyholder. Other things being equal, 
the higher the net costs of the ceding 
company the lower the costs to reinsure. 

2. The extent to which the reinsur- 
ance is required to carry the overhead 
charges. Different views on the alloca- 
tion of expenses are most likely to occur 
in connection with the job of allocating 
a company’s overhead charges. 

3. Of all the policies reinsured, what 

percentage consists of policies that are 
100% reinsured? 
_ 4. The distribution of the amounts re- 
insured with respect to issue age and 
original plan. On either the yearly re- 
newable term or coinsurance plan, the 
variation of average yearly reinsurance 
costs with issue age and original plan 
of insurance is notworthy. 

5. The value placed by the ceding 
company on the numerous features 
which tend to offset the out-of-pocket 
cost to reinsure, such as annual partici- 
pation in reinsurance earnings, the great- 
er opportunity afforded the field force 
for increasing their earnings, with con- 
sequent salutary effect on recruiting and 
on agents’ persistency; the assistance 
with respect to more rapid and more or- 
derly growth; and the recapture privi- 
lege offered by the reinsurer. 

B. Franklin Blair, associate actuary of 
Provident Mutual, said that in his com- 
pany’s circumstances, study often dis- 
closed that it was cheaper to retain 
rather than cede certain blocks of busi- 
ness, even though mortality seemed 
slightly higher than ormal. 

In his paper on the 1951 amendments 
to the railroad retirement act, Joseph 
Musher, chief actuary of the railroad 
retirement board, said that the new law 
increased costs considerably while pro- 
viding for only minor offsetting savings. 
The net result is that the level cost of 
the system, as estimated at the time 
the bill was being considered, now ex- 
ceeds the level tax rate. 


Describes Expense Analysis 


Manuel Gelles, executive assistant of 
New York Life, in his paper on actu- 
arial considerations in cost analysis, said 
that problems involved in cost allocation 
among several lines of business are 
brought out in a currently important 
way by analysis of expenses in connec- 
tion with a company’s entry into the in- 
dividual A. & H. business. This anal- 
ysis can be made in different ways, de- 
pending on its objective. 

Costs may be examined for three pur- 
poses: statement cost allocation, which 
allocates a fair proportionate share of 
expenses, such as would appear in the 
company’s annual statement, to the 
A. & H. line; standard cost, which sets 
up costs on a proposed standard of 
streamlined and efficient operation; and 
expenses by reason of entry into the 
added cost, which included only the ac- 
tual amount of increase in company 
A. & H. business. 

“Looking at this another way,” he 
said, “statement cost allocation answers 
the question, ‘Can A. & H. carry a pro- 
portionate share of operating and over- 
head expenses?’ Standard cost answers 
the question, ‘What would allocated 
expenses be on the basis of meeting cer- 
tain predetermined standards of efficient 
work performance?’ and added cost an- 
swers the question, ‘What did it ac- 
tually cost the company to enter and 
conduct this business?’ ” 

James E. Hoskins, Travelers, pre- 
sented a paper giving a method for 
approximating annuity values derived 
from the 1949 Table with Projection B 
by rating down the age according to 
the number of years between 1875 and 
the year of birth. 

Samuel Eckler, of Pipe & Eckler, 
presented a paper on the provisions 
and experience of the plans operative 





in Saskatchewan and British Colum. 
bia. Neither plan is self-supporting 
the Saskatchewan plan being less go. 
Hospital utilization in 1951 was 1.55 
days per insured person in British 
Columbia, and 2.21 days in Saskatche. 
wan. The provincial plans, which are 
compulsory, have virtually  extin. 
guished voluntary hospital insurance 
The paper was discussed by T. B 
Morrison, assistant actuary of Manu. 
facturers Life and by W. R. William. 
son of the Wyatt Co. 

Eugene A. Rasor of the social securi- 
ty administration, and T. N. E. Greville 
presented a joint paper on “Complete 
Annuities”. It was discussed by C. J. 
Nesbitt of the University of Michigan 

Thomas C. Smith, agent of Mas. 
sachusetts Mutual in Chicago, pre. 
sented a paper written by himself ang 
Frank L. Griffin, of The Wyatt Co. 
entitled “Work Life Expectancy as a 
Measure of Damages”. Mr. Smith 
pointed out that the tables given in the 
paper were prepared at the request of 
railroad claim agents. They have since 
been used in many court cases involy- 
ing claims against railroads and are 
considered very useful in settling 
claims. 

All who discussed the paper agreed 
that the Hoskins method was easier 
and simpler than most of the other 
methods previously suggested, but in 
view of the tremendous advances re- 
cently made in mechanical equipment, 
indicated that ease of calculation is 
no longer of major importance. 

Arthur Pedoe of Prudential of Eng- 
land presented a paper on the results 
of an investigation of the trend of ex- 
penses among Canadian life companies 
comparing the six post-war years, 
1946-51 inclusive, with the year 1939, 
The companies are divided into three 
groups by size and four different ex- 
pense formulas are used. Mr. Pedoe 
found that the upward trend in ex- 
penses for the medium and smaller 
companies is much greater than for 
the larger companies. He also found 
that the number of new ordinary pol- 
icies issued has actually fallen in the 
post-war period and the new premium 
income on ordinary business has been 
almost stationary. 

Julian Miller, New York Life, 
stressed the value of the expense ratio 
developed by Mr. Pedoe. He stated, 
however, that certain factors might 
have been overlooked in the interest 
of simplicity and indicated that it 
may be necessary to modify the ex- 
pense ratios to reflect the increase in 
terminations accompanying unfavor- 
able economic periods and other fac- 
tors. Mr. Miller also discussed the 
importance of decisions as to appor- 
tioning certain expenses per policy, 
per $1,000 of insurance, or as a per- 









PLAN NOW 
TO ATTEND THESE 
IAMA MEETI 





IN 1953 


[Above] Looking over the list of L.1. A. M.A. 
meetings: John H. Evans, president of Ohio 
National Life. [Below] W. T. Grant, chairman 
of Business Men’s Assurance. 
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centage of premium. 

Charles F. B. Richardson, Mutual 
Life, discussed the difficulties involved 
in the application of arbitrary expense 
factors to the varied operations of 
different companies. He pointed out 
that an intimate knowledge of a com- 
pany’s operations is necesary to ob- 
tain reliable expense rates and that the 
expense ratios used in insurance pub- 
lications frequently give spurious re- 
sults. He pointed out the various as- 
sumptions necessary and the limita- 
tions inherent in applying one com- 
pany’s functional expense rates to the 
business of other companies and dis- 
cussed the major difficulties involvec 
in comparing branch office and gener- 
al agency companies on the basis of 
annual statement figures, owing to 
the difference in treatment of field ex- 
penses and commissions. 

In discussing Charles L. Trow- 
bridge’s paper, presented at a previous 
meeting. on fundamentals of pension 
funding, W. Rulon Williamson of the 
Wyatt Co. called attention to the fact 
that the $4 billion in the federal civil 
service retirement fund is far short 
of the $9 billion accrued liability. He 
also estimated an accrued liability of 
$150 billion under the social security 
system, as compared with about 10% 
of that amount in the social security 
trust fund. 

Hilary L. Seal, consulting actuary, 
New York City, pointed out that some 
of the methods of funding discussed 
by Mr. Trowbridge would not be ac- 
ceptable for deduction purposes, Clark 
T. Foster, Johnson & Higgins, men- 
tioned other possible funding meth- 
ods for different parts of the same plan. 
George Immerwahr, Monumental Life, 
described and illustrated alternative 
methods of adjusting pension costs 
for “gains” which he had found satis- 
factory for tax purposes. 


Variance No Trouble 


In discussing “A Method of Calcu- 
lating Group Term Dividends”, by 
Robert E. Larson of University of 
Wisconsin, Herbert J. Stark of Metro- 
politan stated that Metropolitan had 
not found it necessary to smooth out 
year to year fluctuations in group div- 
idends. 

Hoskins pointed out that the 
standard non-forfeiture law 
makes it difficult for cash values 
to be based on any other table than the 
CSO. With the extension of mortality 
improvements to the older ages this 
table is not entirely satisfactory for 
cash values. Another effect of the mor- 
tality improvement is the need for 
added reserves for settlement options. 
These factors must be considered if a 
more liberal assumption as to interest 
is being considered for premium. 

W. D. MacKinnon, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, stated that his company had 
changed its premium rates on both 
participating and non-participating 
business on May 1 of this year. The 
only change in the basis of the partici- 
pating premiums was a reduction in 
the loading margin, made possible by 
an anticipated increase in average size 
policy resulting from the substitution 
of a $2,500 minimum for the $1,000 
previously in effect. The reductions in 
premiums were small in the middle 
range and somewhat larger at the ex- 
tremes. The minimum non-participat- 
oy! aad was reduced from $2,000 to 


Expense Loadings Raised 


This made necessary an increase in 
expense loadings in the premiums for 
this business. However, since the new 
non-participating premiums are based 
on somewhat lower mortality derived 
from the company’s own recent ex- 
perience they show only modest in- 
creases at the younger ages and rather 
substantial decreases at the older ages. 
During the first five months of the 
new program the average new par- 
ticipating policy increased about 25%. 
At the same time the percentage of 
new business written on the partici- 
pating basis increased slightly. 


Treatment of federal income tax in 
the annual statement was discussed by 
M. R. Cueto, New York Life, J. R. 
Trimble, Mutual Benefit Life, N. M. 
Hughes, National Life & Accident, H. 
F. Rood, Lincoln National, Allen May- 
erson, New York department, and W. 
M. Anderson, North American of 
Canada. 

Mr. Cueto referred to a study of the 
practices of 25 companies in charg- 
ing the federal income tax as an in- 
surance expense or an investment ex- 
pense. He found that 14 companies 
make the charge to investment ex- 
penses and 11 companies to insurance 
expenses. He stated that company phil- 
osophy has much to do with the de- 
cision as to which shall be charged. 
He also referred to the uncertainty 
as to what will be done in the future 
with respect to federal income taxes. 

Mr. Trimble pointed out that the 
variation in treatment has not resulted 
from the new statement blank but 
has been emphasized by it. In his 
company the tax is regarded as a fran- 
chise tax and is charged to insurance 
expenses. 

Calls It a Franchise Tax 


Mr. Hughes pointed out that the 
new statement makes the treatment of 
the tax completely clear. He feels that 
there should be no compulsion on com- 
panies to make the charge One way or 
another. He suggested strongly, how- 
ever, that companies might find com- 
pelling reasons for charging it as an 
investment expense. 

Mr. Rood pointed out that it is the 
great size of the tax that makes the 
question so important at the present 
time. 

Mr. Anderson stated that the tax 
falls on various phases of operations 
and that its exact impact cannot be 
clearly defined. He believes that it is 
proper to have it set out clearly in the 
statement so that the reader will recog- 
nize that the points of impact cannot 
be clearly defined. 


Alford and Murphy Hold 
Open House at Chicago 


Two open houses followed ap- 
pointment of two new managers and 
the opening of a new office for Pru- 
dential at Chicago—manned by Don 
K. Alford & Associates. Robert J. Mur- 
phy, the other new manager, now heads 
the agency formerly operated by A. 
Van Goldman, who has retired. Mr. Al- 
ford was a former associate of the 
Goldman agency, as was Mr. Murphy. 
Both men have long careers in life 
insurance sales and have had exper- 
ience in the home office agency depart- 
ment—Mr. Alford as superintendent of 
agencies. 

Of particular note in the new head- 
ing up of the two agencies is the 
amount of publicity furnished by Pru- 
dential and the imposing array of home 
office officials attending the open 
houses—each receiving about 300 
guests. The company used a full page 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune, not only 
giving complete details of its new man- 
agers but also some of the general 
principles and responsibilities felt by 
Prudential in protecting American 
families. A listing was also given in 
the Tribune ad of all other agencies 
of the company in Chicago and sub- 
urbs in this laudable move to show 
the public even more clearly the com- 
pany’s stand behind the men who sell 
the insurance. 

Officials present from the Newark 
home office were John F. Boyer, actu- 
arial department; Ardell T. Everett, 
2nd vice-president; Charles W. Camp- 
bell, 2nd vice-president; Kenneth C. 
Foster, 2nd vice-president; Carl P. 
Lundy, superintendent of agencies; 
William P. Lynch, 2nd vice-president; 
Sayre MacLeod, vice-president; Fred- 
erick A. Schnell, 2nd vice-president; 
Sherman M. Southard, director of 
agencies; Armand Stalnaker, field per- 
sonnel executive; E. B. Whittaker, 
vice-president, and William V. Win- 
slow, superintendent of agencies. At- 


tending from the Canadian head office 
was A. Gordon Nairn, vice-president. 
David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern 
Mutual Life and president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters, was 
also a guest at the agency openings. 








L.LA.M.A. meeting: Roe 


Just arriving at 
Walker and Robert Templin of Northwestern 


Mutual. 


New Group Plan Operating 
For New York Life Agents 


Has Comprehensive Benefits 


Whole-time soliciting agents of New 
York Life are now insured under a 
comprehensive plan of group insur- 
ance. More than 98% of the agency 
force is enrolled. The plan is on a con- 
tributory basis and is underwritten by 
New York Life. 

All benefits are in addition to life in- 
come provisions, disability benefits and 
death benefits under the company’s 
Nylic contract for agents. They include 
group life and group accidental death 
and dismemberment. For both agents 
and their eligible dependents, group 
hospital expense and surgical expense 
insurance is provided. 

There is no probationary period for 
new agents, the insurance becoming 
effective on the effective date of their 
centract and starting at the level of 
$2,000. For more experienced agents 
the amount of group life and accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance is 
scaled according: to first year commis- 
sion earnings in the previous contract 
year. 























The way American United figures it, there is enough 
for a man to worry about nowadays, without adding 
sales pressure to all the other things pushing him. 
Not only that, but we discovered that folks work 
better in a relaxed atmosphere, when they are being 
helped instead of pushed. 

This help consists of recognizing human values, 
meeting the problems of the field with understanding, 
recognizing the value of quality business over mere 
volume, designing practical sales tools a man can 
actually use, inviting suggestions from men on the 
firing line—and acting on them. To put it another 
way: “being small enough to be human”. 

As you know, American United IS small enough 
to be small and big enough—on its 75th birthday in 
1952—to enjoy the advantages of bigness, too. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT MERIDIAN ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Tribute to Dr. Huebner Includes Figures 
on How C.L. U. Designation Aids Agents 


In the course of his glowing tribute 
to Dr. S. S. Huebner of University of 
Pennsylvania at the L.I.A.M.A. fellow- 
ship luncheon at which Dr. Huebner 
was guest of honor, Vice-president 
Grant L. Hill of Northwestern Mutual 
disclosed that 85% of all C.L.U.s com- 
pleted a six-page questionnaire cover- 
ing 40 personal questions. Most of the 
answerers believed the C.L.U. designa- 
tion had made them better life insur- 
ance men, afforded them valuable 
prestige and given the viewpoint of a 
professional practitioner. 

Apparently studying for the desig- 
nation doesn’t affect an agent’s produc- 
tion, for 84% of those answering said 
they’d had a moderate or greatly in- 
creased income from the time of start- 
ing C.L.U. work until it was completed, 
while 72% said increased income could 
be attributed to C.L.U. studies. 


Many Become Managers 


Mr. Hill said the study showed that 
7% of those questioned were general 
agents or managers in the ordinary 
business when they undertook C.L.U. 
work. Today 23% are ordinary man- 
agers or general agents, while 9% are 
in home offices. Only 2% of C.L.U.s 
are brokers with no so-called “main” 
company connection. 

“In other words, the C.L.U. does not 
tend to become a ‘broker,’ as has been 
suggested,” Mr. Hill commented. 

As to amount of business, 87% of the 
C.L.U.s produced more than $200,000 
of ordinary in 1951; 67% produced 
more than $300,000; 35% more than 
half a million; and 11% paid for better 
than a million of ordinary. All but 5% 
had incomes from life insurance of 
better than $4,000; 79% had net tax- 
able incomes of better than $6,000 and 
18% had net taxable incomes from life 
insurance work only of better than 
$18,000. 

As for job satisfaction, Mr. Hill 
pointed out that out of the 4,786 C.L.U. 
completers, only 307 have left the busi- 
ness except for death, retirement, or 
disability. 

“This reflects a persistency of 94% 


over the 25-year period and proves 
that C.L.U.s are certainly finding con- 
tentment and satisfaction in their 
careers to desire it above any other,” 
he said. “They do ‘stay put.’ ” 

Mr. Hill said there is also proof that 
the persistency of business written by 
C.L.U.s is better than that written by 
most non-C.L.U.s. As evidence of the 
improved public recognition of the 
career agent, Mr. Hill quoted from 
Ralph Hendershot’s column of April 16 
in the New York World-Telegram & 
Sun which spoke highly of the C.L.U. 
movement. 

At the conclusion of his talk, Mr. Hill 
presented to Dr. Huebner a volume of 
letters from the presidents of the ma- 
jor American life companies express- 
ing their appreciation ef the work that 
Dr. Huebner has done in behalf of life 
insurance education. 

In his response, Dr. Huebner said 
the event was “one of the outstanding 
things that has happened to me in my 
life as a teacher.” He reviewed the 
number who have the C.L.U. desig- 
nation and said there has been some 
criticism on the ground that the num- 
ber should be larger but reminded his 
audience that 25 years is a very short 
time in the process of professionaliz- 
ing a business. He recalled the early 
objections to the C.L.U. movement, 
some of them being quite vehement. 
“All that has now been removed,” he 
said, “and we can march forward in 
regiments instead of in squads.” He 
envisioned a five- or six-fold increase 
in C.L.U. membership in a compara- 
tively few years. 


Bankers L. & C. vs. Cravey 
Must Be Tried in Ga. Court 


Commissioner Cravey of Georgia has 
won a decision from Federal Judge 
Holland at Atlanta that the action that 
was brought against him by Bankers 
Life & Casualty of Chicago must be 
tried in a Georgia federal court. Bank- 
ers L. & C. in dramatic fashion served 
Mr. Cravey along with Insurance Com- 
missioner Larson of Florida during the 
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in Nebraska 


business in force) of an old and highly reputable billion 
‘ollar company now is open in Nebraska. Agency offices are 
in, Omaha, and territory covers most of the state. 


A real opportunity for a capable field underwriter who 
has both aptitude and desire to enter management end of 
the life insurance business, or for a successful agency head 
who desires a broader field of operations. 


Attractive training and financial arrangements for the man 
selected. Every modern sales and training aid, together with 
salary plans, will be provided for the recruiting and training 


Inquiries will be treated as strictly confidential. In reply 
please give complete qualifications. 


Write: Box N-92, The National Underwriter 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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agency (nearly $25,000,000 








course of the commissioners’ regional 
meeting in the Everglades and the ac- 
tion was to have been tried in Florida. 
Later, Mr. Larson got a _ severance. 
Bankers Life & Casualty is bringing 
action for damages under the federal 
anti-trust laws, etc., in connection with 
Cravey’s denial of a license to the com- 


pany. 


Giant Welfare Fund 
for Building Trade 


Associated General Contractors of 
America (northern and central Cali- 
fornia chapters) are establishing one 
of the largest welfare benefit funds in 
that industry. Martin E. Segal, New 
York City consultant has been retained 
as adviser. 

The fund is an outgrowth of negotia- 
tions with five unions representing car- 
penters, laborers, operating engineers, 
cement masons and finishers, and 
teamsters. It will cover 100,000 em- 
ployes in those trades. 

For the fund, which will involve $100 
million in yearly contributions, Mr. 
Segal will do the studies which will 
determine benefits, eligibility require- 
ments, methods of administration, in- 
surers, and other aspects of the plan. 

Details of the program may be work- 
ed out wy Feb. 1, 1953, when the first of 
several employe groups will begin their 
contributions. Only a small percentage 
of those participating will begin con- 
tributions at that time, the carpenters, 
for example, being scheduled to begin 
March 1, 1953. When the entire pro- 
gram is under way, it is expected to be 
one of the largest of its type in the 
building trades. 

Meetings between the labor and in- 
dustry committees were scheduled for 
this week in San Francisco. Other 
meetings will be held as various parts 
of the program are completed. 

The program is expected to serve as 
a model for other welfare programs in 
the same industry. 

Mr. Segal indicates benefits will be 
substantial. In addition, he says, there 
undoubtedly will be adequate reserves 
to take care of such problems as un- 
employment, layoffs and other contin- 
gencies peculiar to the industry. 


W. R. Shoener to Sun, Md. 


Sun Life of Maryland has appointed 
W. Robert Shoener as regional super- 
visor of ordinary agencies with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Shoener formerly was director 
of agency service for Girard Life. With 
that company for 21 years, he had both 
home office and field experience. He is 
a veteran of the last war. 


All Rates Are Revised 


Great National Life of Dallas has re- 
vised all its rates and policy forms. 
The waiver of premium benefit, effec- 
tive ages 10-60, is now included with- 
out specific extra charge. 














Hogg Speaks at Gary 


Robert L. Hogg, executive vice-pres- 
ident of American Life Convention, 
addressed a luncheon meeting at Gary, 
Ind., Wednesday of life underwriter 
groups in tandem with various civic 
organizations. 





Cincinnati Correction 


In the Nov. 7 edition of The National 
underwriter, containing a report of 
the Cincinnati Associated Life General 
Agents & Managers meeting—featuring 
a panel of combination company man- 
agers—one of the managers was quoted 
incorrectly. 


He actually said: “The amount of 


programming being done in connection 
with social security by the man on the 
debit is terrific.” In the write-up, the 
word “terrific” unexplainably became 
“pathetic.” 


Conclude F idelity — 
Mutual Convention 


New non-medical limits for Fidelity 
Mutual Life were announced by Presj. 
dent E. A. Roberts at the opening ses. 
sion of the company’s three-day con. 
vention just concluded at Hot Sprin 
Va. More than 350 agents attended the 
gathering. 

The revised limits are as follows: 
age 0-14, $5,000; age 15-35, $10,000; 
age 36-40, $5,000. In addition, the limit 
for waiver provisions for juvenile has 
been extended from age 40 to 45. 

Other first-day speakers were Law. 
rence J. Doolin, manager of agencies: 
C. K. Gerdy of New Haven, Conn; 
P. N. Jepson, Jr., Camden, N.J.; Wil- 
liam J. Noone, Philadelphia; Louis 
Morell, Jr., Cleveland, and C. E. Butler, 
Chicago. 

A panel on “Ideas that Work for 
Me” followed the talk by Calvin [, 
Pontius, vice-president, on the second 
day. Panel participants were B. Car] 
Wharton of Harrisburg; H. G. Endler, 
Los Angeles; W. R. Beddingfield, Phila- 
delphia; R. M. Dunkle, Chicago, and 
Hans Guenther, Newark. 

Talks were also given by A. L. Sulli- 
van of New York City, and William 
King of St. Louis. 

The third day was given over to open 
forum discussions on pension trusts, 
key man insurance, professional part- 
nerships, and tax insurance. Forum 
members included R. W. Campbell, 
Altoona, Pa.; N. G. Caputi, Providence; 
H. A. Gordon, Cleveland; G. A. Hatzes, 
Washington, D.C.; L. L. Howard, Bos- 
ton, and H. S. Smith, Jr., Tampa. 

Mr. Doolin, Harry S. Redeker, gen- 
eral counsel, and R. H. Hollenberg, 
associate counsel, presided. 

E. W. Dickey, Altoona; D. P. Kreer, 
Chicago; L. J. Tierney, Reading, Pa,, 
and D. A. Stewart, Chicago, composed 
a panel on “Sales Techniques” at the 
final session. Speakers were D. C. Mc- 
Cune of Pittsburgh, and W. G. Pierce 
of Philadelphia. 

Alfred H. Williams, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
concluded the convention with a talk 
on “Ours Is a Business Civilization”. 





New Home for Ministers 


Construction work has started on the 
new home office building of Ministers 
Life & Casualty Union of Minneapolis. 
Following the trend away from the 
loop area, it will be in the southwest 
part of the city overlooking one of the 
series of Minneapolis park lakes. Of 
reinforced concrete, with brick and 
stone exterior, the building will be a 
ae story structure with about 40,000 


Estate Tax Planning 


The 1952 revision of Life Insurance 
and Estate Tax Planning by William J. 
Bowe is off press and available from 
Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville 
4, Tenn., at $2.75. 


Two Equitable Agencies Merge 


The Sidney Smith and Eugene Ho- 
mans agencies of Equitable Society 
in New York City have been consoli- 
dated under the management of Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Homans will remain as 
associate agency manager and con- 
tinue to maintain headquarters at 120 
Broadway. 
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Management Consultants 
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Economist Sees No 
Depression in 


Nexi Few Years 


Dr. Karl Scholz Tells 
LIAMA of “Built-in” 
Economic Stabilizers 


There will probably not be a depres- 
sion in the next few years, Dr. Karl 
W. H. Scholz, professor of economics at 
University of Pennsylvania, told the 
Wednesday afternoon session of the 
L..A.M.A. annual meeting at Chicago. 

“One thing seems reasonably certain: 
We will not drift blindly into a depres- 
sion as we did in the early ’30s,” Dr. 


Scholz predicted. ‘Numerous _ public 
and private agencies are currently en- 
gaged in research, analyzing and 
weighing the many alternatives which 
we may choose with a view to main- 
taining reasonable stability in our dy- 
namic economy, and keep on growing 
without recurrent booms and busts.” 

Dr. Scholz called attention to the 
“built-in” economic stabilizers which 
have been developed in the last two 
decades. One of these, he said, is the 
provision for unemployment compen- 
sation under the social security pro- 
gram. Another is the backlog of spend- 
ing power to be found in the large ac- 
cumulation of liquid assets of the con- 
sumer. Heavy taxes, he believes, could 
be made a significant means of com- 
pensatory control. That is, a general 
tax reduction would release dollars for 
civilian consumption expenditure or 
investment. 


Need Investment Outlets 


“But basic to maintaining economic 
stability at high levels of productive 
employment,” he continued, “will be 
the need for finding continuous outlets 
for the investment of the annually 
accumulating gross savings in our 
economy. 

“Gross savings in our postwar econ- 
omy have averaged around 15% of the 
total market value of the goods pro- 
duced, or gross national product, an- 
nually. It is such a volume of annual 
savings that will have to be invested 
from year to year—at home as well as 
abroad—to keep our economy on an 
even keel, unless indeed through wider 
income distribution, savings were added 
through wider income distribution, sav- 
ings were added in part to the con- 
sumer income stream. This represents 
a real challenge to private enterprise. 
Life insurance companies, as the larg- 
est private collecting agencies of per- 
sonal savings, can render real service 
in directing their savings into sound 
investment channels.” 

Dr. Scholz reviewed many significant 
changes in the economy in the last 20 
years. He added his warning on infla- 
tien, saying, “It should be a major con- 
cern of all those engaged in life insur- 
ance to do everything in their power in 
support of policies aimed at maintain- 
ing reasonable stability in the buying 
power of the dollar. 





DEFICIT FINANCE 





“By far the major contributing factor 
to price inflation in our postwar 
economy, particularly since 1946, has 
been the disproportionate expansion of 
pocketbook and checkbook money 
growing out of government deficit 
financing during the war. Federal re- 
serve banks, cooperating with the 
Treasury, aided in facilitating easy 
money by their liberal purchases of 
United States government obligations, 


which funds, in turn, added to the re- 
serves of member banks for further 
purchase of government securities 
Holdings of U.S. government obliga- 
tions by federal reserve banks rose 
from $2.2 billion in December, 1940, to 
$24.5 billion in December, 1945, while 
commercial bank holdings of U.S. gov- 
ernment securities increased from $17.8 
billion to $90.6 billion during the same 
interval.” 

Although he warned that price con- 
trols are not a remedy for inflation, Dr. 
Scholz said removal of price controls 
would not automatically force prices 
down through increased production. 
“Those who entertained such thoughts,” 
he explained, “failed to realize that de- 
mand grows out of production and that 
dollar income earned by those engaged 
in peacetime production represented 
currently created potential demand for 
the goods placed on the market. They 
seemingly overlooked the fact that 
some of the dollars saved during the 
war would compete with currently 
earned dollars spent for the currently 
marketed civilian goods. It should be 
borne in mind that money, once created, 
tends to continue in circulation and 
thus stays in the market, while finished 
goods purchased pass out of the market. 
Dollars in possession of the public may 
be spent again and again to demand 
goods, and in the face of rising prices, 
they are apt to be spent more and more 
rapidly. 


Saved Dollars Still Circulate 


“But we should not make the mistake 
of believing that dollars saved are not 
spent. Unless actually hoarded, and 
hence inactivated as a force in the 
market, savings, invested indirectly 
through the medium of life insurance 
or through other investment institu- 
tions, or invested direetly by the savers, 
are spent by the borrowers and users. 


They are thus kept in circulation to 
demand more goods. But they are apt | 
to be directed more effectively into | 


sound investment channels by institu- 
tional investors, with a view to promot- 
ing productive enterprise, than if left 
to the decisions of individual savers, 
who may use them for speculative pur- 
poses, anticipating further price rises.” 

Dr. Scholz also discussed the impact 
of higher taxes on the economy and 
said that realistically, the economy to- 
day should not be labelled a free, com- 
petitive enterprise economy, but rather 
a mixed or a functionally integrated 
economy. He cited social security as an 
example of this changed economy and 


said, “There seems to be little reason to « 


fear that social security will displace 
the need for private insurance, if in- 
dividuals really want to provide ade- 
quately for their own economic secur- 
ity as well as that of their dependents.” 





Consumer Credit Member 


Consumer: Credit Insurance Assn. 
has as a new member All-American 
Assurance of Louisiana, which has 
been writing consumer credit insurance 
since 1947. 
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At the L. 1. A. M. A. meeting at Chicago: Pres- 
ident Ray Peterson and Executive Assistant 
William Spere of Pacific National Life. 


State Mutual Life Revises 
Dividend Scale for 1953 


State Mutual Life has revised its 
dividend scale and in 1953 policyholders 
will receive about $400,000 more than 
they would under the present scale. 
The changes apply to both CSO and 
American Experience contracts. 

On CSO life policies, increases have 
been made at the later durations for 
younger ages at issue and at all dura- 
tions for the older ages, with the in- 
crease in the aggregate dividends for 
20 years varying from 1.6% at age 10 
to 5.3% at age 60. 

On American Experience policies, 
dividends on life and endowment con- 
tracts have been appreciably increased, 
particularly at higher ages. 





Conference Names Gifford 


Bruce H. Gifford has joined the staff 
of H. & A. Underwriters Conference, 
handling general administrative and 
staff duties. He is a graduate of North- 
western University school of journal- 
ism, a former radio newsman and gov- 
ernment information aid in Austria and 
a veteran. 


Tax Aspects of Situations 
Involving Insurance 


Several life men appeared on the 
program of New York University’s an- 
nual institute on federal taxation in 
New York City. These included Meyer 
M. Goldstein, head of the Pension Plan- 
ning Co., New York, who discussed 
pension planning in a defense econ- 
omy; Pasquale A. Quarto, L.U.T.C.; 
Harry S. Redeker, attorney of Fidelity 
Mutual Life and Samuel L. Zeigen, 
Provident Mutual, who appeared on a 
panel that discussed the utilization of 
life insurance in estate planning. 


Most Participants Attorneys 


Most of the participants in the pro- 
gram were attorneys. Among the sub- 
jects they discussed were tax implica- 
tions of business insurance programs; 
problems relating to executives’ com- 
pensation, including deferred com- 
pensation, incentive plans and stock 
options; taxability of survivorship an- 
nuities, valuation of life estates and 
remainders; and the effect of fringe 
benefits, including group life and health 
insurance, on the taxes of individual 
wage earners. 
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L.I.A.M.A. Committee Reports 


Reflect Year of 


Twenty-four committees of L.I.A. 
M.A. have reported their year’s activi- 
ties in a printed booklet distributed to 
member companies. The groups, which 
have been engaged in many major proj- 
ects since the 1951 annual meeting, met 
at Chicago prior to the general sessions 
of the annual convention there. Sum- 
maries of the report follow: 

A. & H. (Chairman C. G. Ashbrook, 
North American Life of Chicago)— 
Recommendations were made for addi- 
tional association service to companies 
writing A. & H. and life insurance. 
As a result, these activities were 
initiated: the Recruiting Analysis Sur- 
vey now contains A. & H. sales data 
from 25 companies; a_ persistency 
study on A. & H. has been undertaken; 
a digest of A. & H. compensation con- 
tracts is being compiled; training courses 
are on file in the reference library; 
A. & H. is discussed at seminars in the 
schools in agency management; The 
Third Hazard, a motivating booklet for 
agents selling both coverages, was pub- 
lished. 

Advisory Council on Life Under- 
writer Education and Training (Chair- 
man of Association Representatives, 
Vincent B. Coffin, Connecticut Mutual) 

—The committee promoted during 1952 
wide distribution of the brochure, Train- 
ing for Today’s Life Underwriter, which 
describes the entire field of agent train- 
ing and education. It also encouraged 
the spread of training information at 
meetings and in publications. 


Agency Costs (Chairman, Roger Hull, 
Mutual Life of New York)—Seven 
working subcommittees have been ac- 
tive. The subcommittee on first-year 
and renewal costs has advised the staff 
on their continuing studies. The agency 
rents group has prepared a report to 
be published next year. The subcom- 
mittees on clerical salaries, financing 
new agents, and general agency expense 
allowances are completing reports in 
their fields. A study of agency depart- 
ment budgeting will be released soon by 
another part of the committee and a sub- 
committee on A. & H. costs has served 
on a stand-by basis. 

Agency Management Training Ad- 


Activity 


visory (Chairman of Association Rep- 
resentatives, Calvin L. Pontius, Fidelity 
Mutual)—The committee has reviewed 
the schools in agency management, the 
American College’s agency management 
study program and the area manage- 
ment conferences and made recommen- 
dations for their progress. It has en- 
dorsed L.I.A.M.A.’s new study course 
in agency management and urged its 
use by General Agents and Managers 
Conference. 

Canadian Companies (Chairman, Ar- 
thur F. Williams, Crown Life)—Co- 
operation has been extended to the staft 
on research projects and the committee 
has arranged for the French transla- 
tion of several field publications, Other 
activities include: a study of the Asso- 
ciation’s college speakers bureau and 
summer fellowship programs for pos- 
sible adaptation in Canada. A felluw- 
ship breakfast will be sponsored at the 
annual meeting for all member com- 
panies operating in Canada. 


Combination Companies (Chairman, 
W. J. Williams, Western & Southern) 

Three reports on district office costs 
prepared by a subcommittee of the com- 
bination companies committee were wel 
received. Another subcommittee works 
for closer cooperation with the research 
staff on such projects as the validation 
of the aptitude index for combination 
agents, development of a revised Com- 
bination Sales Method Index Review 
Guide, and an opinion and attitude 
survey among combination managers 
and agents. 

Compensation (Chairman, E. J. Moor- 
head, New England Mutual)—L.I.A. 
M.A. this year revised its Handbook of 
Agents’ Contracts at the direction of 
the compensation committee, and is 
preparing a basic handbook of agents’ 
A. & H. contract digests. The group 
will conduct a compensation forum at 
the annual meeting. 

Cooperation with Other Organizations 
(Chairman, C. W. Arnold, Kansas City 
Life)—Attention has been given to 
many local and national developments 
during the year and help offered to 
other institutional associations. The 
“What’s Hot in Washington” forum at 
the annual meeting was under the 








R & R’s new INCOME TAX SLIDE RULE is creating a sensation 
in the sales field because its use leads the average prospect 
: to open the interview himself! 


If you want the nearest thing to an infallible interview opener 
yet devised, or if you have ever failed to get an interview 
because the prospect said he was through buying life insur- 
ance—or if you have ever failed to sell a policy because the 
prospect said “I can get 5% on my money,” or “I have plenty 






of time to save for my old age,”—then you need the R & R 
Income Tax Slide Rule. 
costs only $1.55, complete with folder detailing its many uses. 


Using it is simplicity itself—and it 





Daniel J. Lyons, Guardian Life, and L. S. 
Morrison of L. I. A. M. A., snapped at the 
L. I. A. M. A. meeting. 








committee’s direction. 

Education and Training (Chairman, 
Raymond C. Johnson, New York Life) 
—The study course in agency manage- 
ment introduced by L.1.A.M.A. this 
year is the outgrowth of work begun 
by this committee in 1947. The group 
continues to study all activities of the 
association dealing with managerial 
training. The training conferences 
sponsored at the 1950 and 1951 annual 
meetings by the education and training 
committee were held this year at the 
spring conferences of the association’s 
small companies, combination com- 
panies, A. & H., and large companies 
groups. 

Finance (Chairman, W. Rankin Furey, 
Berkshire Life)—Continuing to super- 
vise all financial matters of the associa- 
tion, the committee this year reviewed 
the staff’s group life, hospitalization and 
group annuity benefits and recom- 
mended changes. 

Human Relations (Chairman, Ralph 
R. Lounsbury, Bankers National)— 
Long-range goals of the group are the 
improvement of personnel relationships 
in the business. Progress is being made 
and this year the research report Field 
Visits, initiated by the committee, re- 
ceived widespread interest. A study of 
job attitudes of agents and managers 
now in progress by the association is 
receiving committee attention. 

Large Companies (Chairman, T. H. 
Gooch, Canada Life)—A third annual 
spring conference was conducted and 
the committee continues to advise on 
the interests of the larger companies. 

Life Underwriter Training Council 
(Chairman, Orville E. Beal, Prudential 
of America)—It is expected that in 
1952-53, 6,000 agents will be enrolled 
in L.U.T.C. classes to add to the 15,500 
men and women who have participated 
in the course during the past five years. 
Company support is steady and the 
courses have been well publicized. 

Membership (Chairman, H. P. An- 
derson, Life of Virginia) The associa- 
tion’s membership is at an all-time high 
with 237 member companies. Since the 
last annual meeting, 16 companies were 
clected members. 

Public Information (Chairman, Karl 
Ljung, Jefferson Standard)—The com- 
mittee is responsible for the file of 
advertising, direct mail and public rela- 

tions materials now available at head- 
quarters for the use of member com- 
panies. Other projects have included: 
cooperating with the staff on plans to 
assist companies in improving corre- 
spondence; a study of Manager’s Maga- 
zine; and a program to encourage 
greater use of association material. 

Quality Business (Chairman, Clifford 
L. Morse, Phoenix Mutual)—An all- 
time high in number of qualifiers for the 
National Quality Award was reached 
in 1952 with 8,849 in the U. S. and 
1,284 in Canada. The committee has 
been turning to other ways to increase 
persistency and has worked closely with 
home offices on promoting persistency 
efforts. Emphasis this year was also 
put on combination agents’ persistency 


and on promotion of the NQA by the 
General Agents Managers Confer. 
ence, the Million Dollar Round Table 
and the Cashier’s Organization. 
Relations with Universities (Chair. 
man, C. B. Metzger, Equitable Society) 
—A second successful meeting of bugj- 
ness school deans was held in May 
with eight deans attending; this event 
will be continued annually. The com. 
mittee’s speakers bureau reached 50 col. 
leges and universities during the 195}. 


WANT ADS 


Rates $13 per inch per insertion—I inch mini. 
mum. Limit—40 words per inch. Deadline Tues. 
day morning in Chicago office—!75 W. Jack. 
son Blvd. Individuals placing ads are requested 
to make payment in advance. 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
Life Insurance Edition 

















WANTED 
LAWYER 


Excellent opportunity in legal de- 
partment of moderate size life com- 
pany in Chicago. Age 28 to 40. Give 
educational background, experience 
and personal data. Salary commen- 
surate with experience and other 
qualifications. Correspondence will be 


absolutely confidential, 


Write P-12 
The National Underwriter 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 








UNDERWRITER 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for experienced 
junior Home Office Life Underwriter to grow 
with new $500,000 paid-in company, licensed 
in 12 southern states, and already writing in 
excess of $125,000 monthly premiums. Company 
affiliated with old-line fire company doing 
business in 26 states. Both companies have out- 
standing national board of directors. Experi- 
ence in accounting or other Home; Office de- 
partments desirable but initiative and ability 
to undertake other duties essential. State experi- 
ence, education, age and salary required. Con- 
fidential. American Bankers Life Assurance 
Company of Florida, 345 N.E. 2nd Avenue, 
Miami 32, Florida. 








A Progressive One Hundred Year Old 
Mutual Life Insurance Company located 
in New England is about to expand its 
Pension Trust operations in the Home 
Office and is seeking a man with practical 
experience in the Pension Trust field to 
direct this project. An unexcelled oppor 
tunity for the right man. Communicate 
with Box P-8, The National Underwriter, 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
stating qualifications, experience, back- 
ground, and salary expected. 








Progressive Insurance Company writing 
all modern up to date forms of Life, 
Annuity, Health, Accident and Sub- 
standard Insurance. Interested negotiat- 
ing for manager of any State, Territory 
or Nation that we are not operating in 
at present. Will give financial assistance 
for developing territory. Write or wire 
A. M. Miller, President. 


North America Insurance Company 
1800 Block Southmore Boulevard 
Cable Address: NAMCO 
Houston 4, Texas 
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52 school year and many talks have 
been given this fall. For the second 
year, the group sponsored the summer 
fellowship program with 12 companies 
having professors as fellows. A con- 
tinuing project is the move to have 
colleges include consumer courses on 
life insurance and other financial matters 
in their curricula. 

Research Advisory (Chairman, J. A. 
McAllister, Sun Life of Canada)—This 
committee advises the staff on its re- 
search program and has approved the 
following projects: revision of the apti- 
tude index for release in early 1953; 
training research including The Purdue 
Study and the Sales Method Index and 
Information Index; long-term work on 
opinion and attitude studies; market 
research emphasizing persistency sur- 
veys; the newly-formed company prac- 
tices section. 

The following committees are also in- 
cluded in the printed report: Annual 
Meeting (Chairman, Richard E. Pille, 
Mutual Benefit); Audit (Chairman, 
Clifford R. Walker, Connecticut Mu- 
tual); Huebner Testimonial (Chairman, 
Grant L. Hill, Northwestern Mutual); 
Nominating (Chairman, Cecil J. North, 
Metropolitan Life); Small Companies 
(Chairman, Spencer R. Keare, Federal 
Life of Illinois); Ways and Means 
(Chairman, Sayre MacLeod, Pruden- 
tial). 


Ill. Department Completes 


Family Protection Exam 


The Illinois department has com- 
pleted its examination of Family Pro- 
tection Life, Peru, Il. 

Chief officers are I. J. Lasswell, pres- 
ident; R. D. Lasswell, vice-president, 
and H. F. Jacob, secretary. The com- 
pany’s by-laws provide for a treasurer, 
but according to the examination re- 
port, there has been no one holding 
this office since 1947. Assets as of the 
end of the examination period, Dec. 31, 
1950, were reported as $232,374. 

The department ordered the com- 
pany: cease writing A. & H. until its 
surplus is clearly above the minmum 
statutory requiremnt—$10,000; comply 
more closely with its articles and by- 
laws; liquidate outstanding agents’ bal- 


‘ ances, which now appear to be exces- 


sive. Agents’ balances should be peri- 
odically reviewed and those that are 
determined worthless charged off. 

The report also stated that the de- 
partment had repeatedly warned the 
company of its apparent excessive 
overhead expenditures and directed it 
to “establish an operating budget that 
will enable it to live within the funds 
that might reasonably be expected to 
be available.” It was suggested that 
the company have a competent and ex- 
perienced actuary review its premium 
rates to determine if they contain ade- 
quate expense loading. 

Family Protection was further order- 
ed to liquidate its account of advances 
made to American Underwriters Foun- 
dation, with no further advances to be 
made. 

As to the annual statement, adequate 
documents were ordered prepared and 
preserved until reviewed by depart- 
ment examiners. The reasons given 
policyholders for a several million dol- 
lar Nov. 30, 1950, special assessment 
and lien were questioned. The special 
assessment was necessary, the report 
said, primarily because the manage- 
ment had spent more for expenses than 
was available, and the method used in 
spreading the lien among the policy- 
holders was inequitable and discrimi- 
natory. Prior notice to the department 
before any future liens are made was 
suggested, and the department said 
that unless Family Protection material- 
ly reduced its expenses at once it would 
inevitably have to secure additional 
funds in the near future, “which the 
department would look upon with con- 
siderable disfavor.” Salary advances to 
the president were ordered discon- 
tinued at once. 





Chatting at the L.I.A.M.A. meeting in Chicago: 
Harry W. Storck, California-Western States; E. 
M. Thore, Life Insurance Assn. of America, and 
Leland C. Tallman, California-Western States. 





60 Years for Indiana Agency 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
agency of John Hancock at Indianapo- 
lis commemorated the agency’s 60th 
anniversary. Speakers were Ted W. 
Davis, assistant trust officer American 
National Bank at Indianapolis; Ger- 
ald Ryan, Indianapolis group office 
manager, Harold G. Hoover of Middle- 
bury and Dan E. Flickinger of Indian- 
apolis. 

Byron K. Elliott, executive vice- 
president of John Hancock, was guest 
of honor and spoke on “Safeguarding 


the Funds Behind the Benefits.” In 
charge of the meeting were Dan W. 
Flickinger, general agent; Ray O. 
Woods, associate general agent, and 


Glenn Fateley, assistant general agent. 





Ind. Caravan Set for March 


The fifth annual caravan sales con- 
gress of Indiana Assn. of Life Under- 
writers is scheduled for March 26-28. 

Usually featuring four speakers and 
drawing in the neighborhood of 1,000 
agents throughout the _ state, the 
caravan will stop at Evansville, Indi- 
anapolis and Fort Wayne. Considera- 
tion is being given to adding a speaker 
on A. & H. this vear for the first time. 





Davis on Estate Planning 


Deane C. Davis, president of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, discussed the 
rapid development of estate planning 
before the Chattanooga Estate Plan- 
ning Council. He hailed the recognition 
by statute in Michigan of the life in- 
surance counselor and said that regula- 
tory law will doubtless come to pass 
giving legal sanction and recognition 
to the function of estate planning and 
service as a profession. 

Since the process is now in its for- 
mative state, Mr. Davis said, exact 
boundaries of this professional function 
cannot be defined or marked with pre- 
cision. It calls for teamwork of lawyers, 
trust officers, accountants and life un- 
derwriters. He then gave a list of prop- 
er and improper things that the life 
underwriter may do in connection with 
estate planning and warned that “no 
person, no matter how learned, may 
‘practice law’ without a license.” 





N. Y Life Agency Meeting 


A group of about 20 New York Life 
agency department executives, headed 
by Vice-president Dudley Dowell, met 
at Chicago just prior to the L.I.A.M.A. 
annual meeting. The group included 
eight field vice-presidents. 


Reault Takes New Post 


Joseph Reault has been appointed 
actuary for Community Life and 
American Hospital Medical Benefit of 
Detroit. He was with the Michigan de- 
partment from 1920 to 1936 in numer- 
ous actuarial capacities. 

He resigned from the department to 
go with Maccabees home office, where 
he handled insurance department and 
legislative matters for 43 states and 6 
provinces of Canada. The past year he 
has been vice-president and secretary 
of the Ann Arbor Life. 





Needn’t Give Up Insurance 


That a life insurance policy with 
cash surrender value up to $500 should 
be excluded as liquid assets in deter- 
mining eligibility for old-age assist- 
ance, is one of the recommendations of 
a Minnesota legislative committee 
named to study the problem of old age 
benefits. Under the present system old 
age pensioners have to give up their 
small “burial” policies in order to get 
aid from the state. 





American United “Birthday” 


American United Life marked its 
75th anniversary in a day-long ob- 
servance that included an open house 
and a banquet for 400 employes and 
their husbands and wives. Clarence A. 
Jackson, president, addressed the ban- 
quet gathering. Frank H. Dunn, vice- 
president, was chairman of the festivi- 
ties. 


Tell Girardian Capital 
Girardian Life of Dallas, the new 

company formed by Girard Life of that 

city, has capital of $500,000 and surplus 


of $1 million. 

Officers of the new company, headed 
by William A. Blakley as chairman and 
Charles W. Windham as president, are 
the same as those of Girard Life. 

W. E. Shanks has been appointed 
Oklahoma general agent, with head- 
quarters at Tulsa. The company has 
applied for license in California. 


More N. Y. Life Dividends 


New York Life policyholders on the 
average will receive larger dividends 
this year, with some $65,600,000 avail- 
able for distribution. In 1952 $59,310,- 
000 was available for distribution. 








Bronston St. Louis Speaker 


Cecil P. Bronston, vice-president of 
Continental illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, spoke at a luncheon 
meeting of St. Louis Life Insurance 
& Trust Council on case histories of 
estates that demonstrated the excellent 
results of the cooperation of trust com- 
panies with life insurance agents in 
providing insurance protection to cover 
specific needs of their mutual clients. 









JOHN H. HICKS ‘ 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 4 


Since joining the L. A. Wood 
Agency of Springfield, Missouri, 
less than three years ago, John 
H. Hicks has won company-wide 
recognition as one of our most 
competent and successful un- 
derwriters. John’s growing list 
of clients includes many busi- 
ness and professional people 
who are quick to appreciate the 
merits of the Ohio National 
Econ-o-life policy plan as the 
answer to their life insurance 
needs. 


OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Hartford—F. Robert Haviland, retired 
agency executive of Connecticut General Life, 
addressed the November meeting on building 
selling power through a five-year plan of year 
by year development. 

Miami—Proposed legislation affecting insur- 
ance was discussed by members of the Dade 
county delegation to the 1953 legislature, which 
will consider a revision of the code. Sen. 
Gautier and Reps. Floyd, Okell and Fascell 
were included on the panel. 


Springfield, ll—Fred B. Woodruff, in 
charge of the Mary Bryant Home sale for 
Christmas tree tickets, was praised for his 
group’s work by Wilfrid E. Jones, director of 
public relations of N.A.L.U. 

Sandusky, O.— The North Central Ohio 
association has established an L.U.T.C, course. 
Ray C. Wahl, educational chairman, is con- 
ducting the course. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Harry L. Pope of 
Fairhaven, Mass., formerly in the manufac- 
turing business and a counselor in the insur- 
ance field, and now a traveling lecturer, spoke 
on “Sharing Ideas.” 

Pasadena—San Gabriel Valley—Al- 
fred Schlesinger, Manhattan Life, Los Angeles, 
spoke on “How I Make My Centers of In- 
fluence Work for Me.” Associates who also 
spoke were Anne Frimkess, Kew Deming, and 
R. M. Grosten. 

Richmond—Jack Wardlaw, Raleigh, N.C., 
life member of the Million-Dollar Round Table 
and author of a best-selling book, spoke. 

Roanoke, Va.—C. L. Ackiss, Norfolk, Met- 
ropolitan Life, who has consistently placed 
more than $500,000 ordinary insurance, spoke. 

Youngstown, O.—The association here has 
been honored for having shown the great- 
est gain in membership of any Ohio unit this 
year. D. Warren Rollins, president of the 
chapter, received an award cup. 

Denver—The four-session course in “How to 
Invest Your Money” continued with a lecture, 
“The Flying Pass”, a description of advanced 
insurance programming and estate analysis by 
Vv. V. Van Leuven, area supervisor of New 
York Life. Cooperating in the course are the 
Rocky Mountain Management Club and the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 

Leavenworth, Kans.— Police Judge 
James E. Russell spoke on “Human Nature As 
It appears in Police Court.” 

Syracuse—V. J. Skutt, president of Mut- 
tual Benefit H. & A. and companion Life, 
spoke on “operation-cooperation” at the first 

annual dinner dance meeting. 

Buffalo—Five members, in the insurance 
field less than five years, revealed “Secrets of 
Success” at a 60th Anniversary luncheon. The 
five agents were: Charles I. Lytle, New Eng- 
land Mutual; Angelo C. Nicotra, Metropolitan, 
Iroquois; Paul J. Maloney, National Life of Vt.; 
Henry J. O’Keefe, Aetna, and Edward T. Pet- 
erson, State Mutual. Past President Chauncey 
D. Cowles, Jr., Northwestern Mutual, was mod- 
erator. 

Toledo—Lloyd H. Feder, manager of the 
Ohio department of the Reliance division of 
Lincoln National, will speak this week on 
“Money for Sale,”’ a talk he has presented >t 
Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinatti, St. Louis, Pi: 
burg and Philadelphia. 

Boston—Alan L. Reed, superintendent of 
agencies for Prudential, talked on ‘‘Two Plus 
Two Equals?”, at the Nov. 20 breakfast meet- 
ing. 

Hannibal, Mo.—New officers of the North- 
east Missouri Life Underwriters association are: 
President, Thomas F. Guhman, Metropolitan 
Life; vice president, Paul Gore, Northwestern 





Mutual Life, and secretary, Lyle Hodgson, 
Prudential. 

Oakland—San Francisco—Walter B. Wheeler 
met with C.L.U. chapters to outline plans 
and program of the American Society. Candi- 
dates for the next C.L.U. examinations and 
course instructors attended. 

San Antonio—M. Allen Anderson, director 
of ordinary agencies of American National, 
discussed ‘“‘Three Handles”’. 

Washington— The Silver Spring branch of 
the District of Columbia association heard an 
address by C. Carney Smith, general agent of 
Mutual Benefit Life, at its organizational 
meeting, attended by 85 agents. H. Cochran 
Fisher, Aetna, national committeeman, also 
spoke. 

South Bend, Ind.—William E. Long, Lake 
county district manager of Ohio National Life 
at Gary, spoke on “Three Factors for Success”’. 








B. M. A. Publishes Book 


A series of 116 articles regarding 
prominent Kansas Citians has been 
published by Business Men’s Assur- 
ance. Free copies of the book are being 
sent to nearly 1,000 schools and li- 
braries in Missouri and Kansas. 

Prominent Kansas City insurance 
executives included in the series are 
W. T. Grant, chairman, and J. C. Hig- 
don, president of Business Men’s As- 
surance; W. E. Bixby, president Kansas 
City Life; Morton T. Jones, president 
Kansas City Fire & Marine. 


Benner Advises Tax Cut 


A recession of the many forces caus- 
ing inflation and rising prices since the 
last war will follow the peak of mobili- 
zation provided war does not spread, 
Claude L. Benner, president of Conti- 
nental American Life, told American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers at 
Miami Beach. 

Mr. Benner said, “We have been op- 
erating our economy under forced draft 
stimulated by over-investment and 
overspreading on the part of both gov- 
ernment and private industry” and 
emphasized that a cut in taxes should 
promptly follow any reduction in total 
government expenditures. He also 
urged the abolishment of the excess 
profits tax, saying that money now 
going to this tax will be needed by the 
companies to provide employment for 
— who might be let out of defense 
wor 


Study of Group Annuities 


Analysis of 346 group annuities 
underwritten in 1946-50 is subject of 
Actuarial Study No. 32 published by 
the social security administration. Au- 
thors are Mrs. Weltha Van Eenam and 
Miss Martha Penman. 

The general pattern and characteris- 
tics of the plans are compared with 
respect to benefit and contribution pro- 
visions with plans written earlier as 
previously presented in Actuarial 
Study No. 25. 


Conclude Hancock Course 
John Hancock has concluded a two- 


week intermediate course in life under- 
writing for 21 agents from 13 agencies. 
Instructors were M. Lakin Hunter, 
Charles W. Hoover, E. Wayne Wood, 
William F. Kiel, Jr., and Francis Dev- 
lin, agency assistants. 


Plans Expansion Program 


Plans have been announced by direc- 
tors of Southwestern Bankers Life for 
the issuance and sale of $1.8 million in 
investment certificates, proceeds to be 
used in an expansion program through 
which several smaller companies will 
be purchased. With the marketing of 
the securities, the company will have a 
capital and operating surplus of $2 
million. 

The company plans to open a region- 
al office at Corpus Christi. 





Discusses Life and Taxes 


San Antonio Life Managers Club 
heard Ruppert N. Gresham of Boyle, 
Wheeler, Gresham & Davis, attorneys, 
speak on the “Use of Life Insurance 
and Taxation.” Mr. Gresham said it is 
difficult to determine the use of life in- 
surance as related to taxation. The 
courts have had trouble in determining 
what is correct. He then gave numer- 
ous instances of the complexity and 
number of court problems arising from 
life insurance and tax combinations. 


Anzel Has Big 20th Year 


General Agent Jules Anzel, New 
York City, who has just completed 20 
years with Continental American, is 
ahead 230% in volume and 180% in 
premiums for the first 10 months. A 
large percentage of this business is 
from new agents. 


Huebner N.Y.C. Managers’ Guest 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, president emeri- 
tus of American College, will be 
honored at a dinner Dec. 10 by the 
New York City Life Managers’ Assn. 
of New York City Life Managers’ 
Assn. of New York City. He will be 
introduced by Paul F. Clark, presi- 
dent of John Hancock, who has been 
associated with the C.L.U. movement 
for 25 years. George P. Shoemaker, 
Provident Mutual, and Jules Anzel 
are in charge of the program, which 
includes a Gridiron Show. 





CECELIA RODGERS RENO, 54, 
wife of Robert R. Reno, Jr., an associ- 
ate manager for Equitable Society at 
Chicago, died at Oak Park hospital. 
She was a lifelong resident of Oak 
Park, Chicago suburb. Mr. Reno, who 
is a prominent figure in Chicago in- 
surance and local and National Life 
Underwriters Assn. circles, has been 
at home for several weeks since being 
hospitalized for a heart condition. 





WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, former 
district manager of Equitable Life, died 
at Charlotte, N. C. 

















STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Delaware + Florida + Georgia © Illinois Indiana * Kentucky 
lLovisiana * Maryland + Michigan * Missouri New Mexico 
Pennsylvania + Tennessee * Texas * Virginia * “West Virginia 







GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas + 





Is Coffee a Stimulant? 


It certainly is! During a recent sales campaign we offered our agents a 
selection of 50 gifts. The winner’s choice in most cases was an electric 
coffee maker. If you feel like a “drip” that isn’t getting off the 
“ground” don't waste your time ‘“‘brewing” for we can “perk” you 
up with a “creamy” General Agent’s contract. Write me. 





-Aarny V. Wade, President 


Arizona ¢ California 














Leslie W. Dunstall of Life Underwriters Assn, 
of Canada and L. W. Jackson of N.A.L.U. at 
the L.ILA.M.A. meeting. 





From the far west: Harry J. Stewart, West 
Coast Life, and Robert E. Murphy, California. 
Western States Life. 





S. Rains Wallace, Jr., L.LL.A.M.A. director of 
research, and W. R. Davis, II!, Commonwealth 
Life director otf ordinary agencies, at the 
L.I.A.M.A. meeting. 





A. & H. Club of New York will hold 
its Christmas party Dec. 10. 


DEATHS 


(Continued from Page 14) 
Beach when their car was hit head-on 
by a car driven by a 26-year old strip 
night club entertainer from North 
Clark street in Chicago. Mr. Hay was 
69 years of age. Mrs. Ludeman and the 
entertainer also were killed. 

He was a man of distinguished mien 
and was studious and dignified. He 
graduated at Princeton and at Colum- 
bia university law school, and he also 
studied at Paris. He practiced law at 
New York and represented the Ford 
Motor Co. several years in India, Bur- 
ma and Ceylon. He was a friend of 
L. A. Mack, president of the Weekly 
Underwriter, dating from high school 
days and he had been with that publi- 
cation since 1939. 

MERRITT W. VORIS, 70, former 
treasurer of the Ben Hur Life Assn., 
died at his home at Detroit. 

MRS. ATTMOORE HERRON, moth- 
er of Vice-president C. M. Herron of 
7 & Casualty, died at 81 in Mem- 
phis. 
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Soliciting Agent Is Put Under Glass 





— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lif insurance salesmen—good ones— 
are drifting into multiple-line selling. 
They are selling accident and health, 
fire and auto in addition to their life 
insurance. One company’s agents are 
as guilty as another’s.” 

Mr. McConachie said that surveys 
indicate that about 50% of life agents 
are selling other lines of insurance, 
following the line of least resistance in 
the quest for additional income. 

Mr. Zimmerman gave his report, 
which is summarized elsewhere in this 
issue, aS is the panel, “Putting More 
Fire Power Into Your Manpower.” 
This was a panel on advertising of 
which David W. Tibbott, New England 
Mutual, president of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Assn., was chairman. 
Others in the panel were Morgan S. 
Crockford, Excelsior Life; E. P. Leader, 
Bankers Life of Iowa; C. C. Robinson, 
Columbian National, and A. H. Thie- 
mann, New York Life. 

Later in the afternoon there was a 
reception at which General Manager 
Philip J. Weber of Edgewater Beach 
hotel, where the meeting was held, was 
host. The combination companies din- 
ner followed, the toastmaster being 
W. J. Williams, Western & Southern. 

Wednesday’s. session had Sayre 
MacLeod, Prudential, presiding. Lead- 
off speaker was Jules Derome, presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Assn. of 
Canada, followed by David B. Fluegel- 
man, Northwestern Mutual, New York 
City, president of the National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters. Their talks are re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, as is the 
joint presentation of S. Rains Wailace, 
Jr., L.I.A.M.A. director of research, and 
Joseph Weitz, L.I.A.M.A. research asso- 
ciate. Closing speaker was William T. 
Earls, general agent of Mutual Benefit 
Life in Cincinnati, chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

That afternoon there were talks by 
Dr. Karl W. H. Scholz of University of 
Pennsylvania, who talked on the im- 
pact of the changing economy on pri- 
vate life insurance; William P. Lynch, 
II, vice-president of Prudential, who 
discussed the home office and the re- 
cruiting problem; Hugh S. Bell, general 
agent, Equitable of Iowa, Seattle, who 
talked on his system of recruiting 
agents; James M. Spencer, Jr., agent of 
Connecticut Mutual at Grand Rapids, 
who talked on his view of the agent’s 
job and why he likes this type of work. 


Film Is Closing Feature 


Closing feature was the New York 
Life’s new technicolor film, “From 
Every Mountainside”. Andrew H. 
Thomson, assistant vice-president of 
New York Life, introduced the film and 
spoke briefly on the company’s purpose 
in making it. It was produced by the 
Wilding Co. of Chicago. 

D. Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual, pre- 
sided at this session. 

The final session Thursday morning 
had Travis T. Wallace, Great American 
Reserve, as presiding officer. 

B. T. Holmes, vice-president and 
actuary of Confederation Life, and 
immediate past-president of the Society 
of Actuaries, spoke on the need for co- 
operation of all departments of the 
home office in the interest of field force 
morale. 

There followed a panel on ‘“What’s 
Happening in the Market Place?” with 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, L.I.A.M.A. di- 
rector of company relations, as chair- 
man. Other participants were Kenneth 
L. Anderson, B. W. Huey, B. F. McEuen, 
and F. M. Peirce, all of the L.I.A.M.A. 
staff; and C. H. Tookey, actuarial vice- 
president of Occidental Life of Califor- 
nla and E. B. Whittaker, vice-president 
of Prudential. 

Closing speaker was James E. Mc- 
Carthy, dean of the Notre Dame College 
of Commerce, who gave an inspira- 
mat talk on the need for preserving 
ldeals. 


The small companies dinner was held 
Wednesday evening, presiding officer 
being Spencer R. Keare, Federal Life 
of Chicago. The speaker was Milton J. 
Goldberg, assistant superintendent of 
the agency department of Equitable 
Society who made a talk on “Large 
Companies vs. Small Companies from 
the Viewpoint of an Actuary.’ 

The Canadian companies’ fellowship 
breakfast took place Wednesday morn- 
ing with M. K. Kenny, Excelsior Life, 
presiding. 


PUT MORE FIREPOWER 
INTO YOUR MANPOWER 








A panel on “Putting More Firepower 
into Your Manpower” brought out 
ways in which advertising can help 
the sales force. 

Chairman was David W. Tibbott, 
New England Mutual, president of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Assn. 

Indicating the need for advertising, 
C. C. Robinson, Columbian National, 
said it costs more to induct and train 
men, agents’ earnings haven’t kept 
pace with the rise in living costs, and 
turnover is still too high. 

Morgan Crockford, Excelsior Life, 
said the turnover is aggravated by the 
plight of the new man who needs more 
then just his first-year commissions, 
the lower frequency of sales, and the 
lack of prestige of the agent, who is 
too often regarded as a high-pressure, 
self-seeking salesman. 

Mr. Robinson recalled that a previ- 
ous speaker had said commission rates 
are not an important factor in deter- 
mining agents’ earnings. Substantiat- 
ing this, he said he had got authoriza- 
tion for an increase in commissions 
and underwriting liberalization on 
modified life. However, there has since 
been a decline in sales of modified 
life plans by the company. Also, an 
offer of an extra 10% commission in 
a recent contest was followed by dis- 
mal results. 

A. H. Thiemann, New York Life, 
cited companies’ experiences such as 
those at Postal Life’s and Sears Roe- 
buck as indicating that advertising 
can never take the place of the agent, 
though it can do much to help him. 

Edwin P. Leader, Bankers of Iowa, 
said that competing with consumer 
goods is more important then competi- 
tion with other life companies. He 
cited figures showing how much more 
consumer goods purveyors spend than 
life insurance does. 

Mr. Crockford cited also the amount 
of money spent by other savings insti- 
tutions, such as savings banks. 

Mr. Thiemann compared the relative 
amounts of advertising in recent is- 
sues of Saturday Evening Post, lead- 
ing medium for life insurance. Almost 
as much space was used by carpet 
companies as by life insurance. 

Using the military analogy, he said 
the army uses artillery, air and tank 
support, etc. for the foot soldier, that 
advertising does the softening up for 
the agent. As with the infantry it is 
important both for tactical and morale 
considerations. 

Mr. Thiemann said a large company 
doing business nation-wide has the 
advantage of being able to use na- 
tional magazine advertising at a very 
low cost per reader reached—about 
one-quarter to one-third of a cent per 
reader. 

Mr. Leader made it clear that ad- 
vertising cannot take the place of 
other sales promotion work. He told 
of results from coupon advertising. 

Mr. Thiemann said the softening-up 
process is much more far-reaching than 
coupon results would indicate. 

Mr. Tibbott said that even the occa- 
sional return on a coupon sent in 
boosts the morale of the field force. 

Discussing how much a company 
should syend on advertising, Mr. Tib- 





Wives at the L.I.A.M.A. meeting included (from left) Mrs. L. W. S. Chapman of Hartford; Mrs. 
George Dunbar of Waterloo, Canada; Mrs. Charles J. Zimmerman of Hartford; Mrs. B. N. 
Woodson of New York City, and Mrs. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., of Hartford. 





bott compared figures of life insur- 
ance advertising expenditures and 
those of other classes of advertisers. 

He indicated that life companies 
should do “enough advertising to do 
the job” and that would be consid- 
erably more than they are doing now. 

Mr. Crockford suggested that at 
next year’s L.I.A.M.A. meeting there 
be a full afternoon devoted to an 


open forum on the role of advertising 
as an aid to sales management. 

The most important thing is to work 
out a logical program and stick with 
it, not expecting too much too quickly. 

There was much interest in the ex- 
hibits that won prizes at the recent 
L.A.A. meeting in Montreal. These 
were displayed in the lobby outside 
the meeting room. 





Threat in Competitors’ Free Tax Ride 





(Continued from Page 4) 
petitive balances. Usually this happens 
not by design but simply as a result of 
the mad scramble to patch things up 
and quiet those who are rocking the 
boat. 

Mr. Thore mentioned the current 
efforts of American Bar Assn., Amer- 
ican Medical Assn., and other pro- 
fessional groups to get legislation 
giving them the tax advantage enjoyed 
by employes under qualified pension 
plans. They point out that the discrimi- 
nation now affects more than 10 mil- 
lion people and, said Mr. Thore, it is 
difficult to successfully contest the rea- 
soning behind the demand. 
Eisenhower’s OK 

“In the campaign, President-elect 
Eisenhower gave endorsement to the 
principle of removing this discrimina- 
ticn, as any fair-minded person would,” 
he said. 

Nevertheless, said Mr. Thore, it is 
extremely difficult to find a solution for 
a tax discrimination that will not 
create new inequities or new competi- 
tive problems. The professional groups’ 
proposal would permit all people not 
under employe pension plans to ex- 
clude from annual income an amount 
up to 10% of net earned income, pro- 
vided the amount were put into a re- 
stricted trust fund where it could not 
be touched until age 65. The fund 
could only be established through a 
trust company. Life insurance, a tradi- 
tional way to fund pension benefits, 
wculd not qualify. People under the 
10% plan would be forced to save for 
retirement through trust companies. 
The taxpayer would exercise no free 
choice in the method of funding his 
retirement. 

“No sales talk, no service attractions, 
could meet the competition of such a 
tax benefits scheme,” said Mr. Thore. 
Would Exceed Present Pians 

The professional groups’ proposal 
would go a lot further than present 
qualified pension plans. Mr. Thore 
cited statistics showing that on the 
average employers contribute to em- 


ploye pension plans slightly less than 
5% of earned income. The self-em- 
ployed 10% proposal is twice as bene- 
ficial and would create a new discrimi- 
nation. This could affect the future de- 
velopment of employe pension plans. 
If employe pension plans are not so 
advantageous tax-wise as the 10% 
plan, “we might see a shift away from 
employe pension planning,” Mr. Thore 
pointed out. “Thus, the 10% proposal 
would favor life insurance’s competi- 
tors and at the same time undermine 
the. insured employe pension system.” 


Not for Outright Opposition 


Outright opposition to the proposed 
10% plan is not recommended because 
this would seem to ignore the sound 
equity behind the proposal. Some way 
must be found to meet the just com- 
plaint of the self-employed that will 
avoid a competitive barrier and at the 
same time safeguard employe pensions. 
The company associations and National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters propose to 
do this through two major recommen- 
dations: (1) provide that the amounts 
excluded from income by self-employ- 
ed people may be accumulated either 
in a restricted trust fund or in life in- 
surance or annuity contracts; (2) pro- 
vide that employed people eligible for 
participation in an employe pension 
plan may put aside up to 5% of their 
earned income in either a restricted 
fund, an insurance or annuity contract, 
or in an employe pension plan. 

Mr. Thore conceded that use of life 
insurance contracts for funding this 
proposed pension system offers some 
difficulty for it is not possible under 
existing law to restrict a life insurance 
contract to prevent the policyholder 
from cashing it in before age 65. 


Tax Penalty Plan 


The life insurance recommendations 
attempt to solve this problem without 
restricting any of the usual policy- 
holder privileges. It is proposed that 
in case a policy is surrendered either 
for cash or extended term insurance 
the cash value of the policy would be- 
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come taxable income that year. Simi- 
larly, if the policyholder borrows the 
loan value and does not pay it back 
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within, say, 12 months, it becomes tax- 
able income. 

These taxing provisions should be 
sufficient to discourage policyholders 
from withdrawing money laid aside for 
retirement, said Mr. Thore. On the 
other hand, in the case of extreme eco- 
nomic necessity the taxpayer could 
draw down fhe fund, subject to the 
payment of income tax thereon. With 
such a privilege one of the important 
features of life insurance would be 
preserved. 

The provision permitting employed 
people under pension plans an addi- 
tional tax exclusion up to 5% of earned 
income should tend to equalize the tax 
benefits. Rough equity would be ac- 
complished between people eligible for 
pension benefits and those not eligible. 
This should tend to discourage a flight 
from employe pension plans. 


Substantial Revenue Loss 


It should be noted, Mr. Thore said, 
that the proposal of the self-employed 
would produce a substantial loss in 
federal revenue. It has been estimated 
by the treasury that the plan as orig- 
inally proposed, would produce a reve- 
nue loss as high as $3.7 billion a year, 
with a low of $1 billion, if only 25% 
of those eligible should participate. 
The changes proposed would undoubt- 
edly increase the estimated loss of 
revenue, for under them everyone with 
earned income would have the right to 
participate at least up to 5% a year. 
This broad opportunity would encour- 
age many to save. Life agents would 
sell people on the new savings plan, 
which would mean more people tak- 
ing the tax advantage offered. 

“Our recommendations should not be 
questioned, however, simply because 
they will increase the loss of revenue,” 
said Mr. Thore. “If the country cannot 
afford a fair plan, then we should not 
resort to a discriminatory method that 
is cheaper. Politically speaking, it is 
difficult to get through tax legislation 
that socks the federal treasury. It is 
only natural for sponsors of tax bills 
to emphasize social gains and minimize 
revenue losses. But, a good case can be 
made for the 10% proposal, since it 
would encourage savings and eliminate 
a tax inequity. It remains to be seen 
whether Congress feels that we, as a 
nation, can afford these social advan- 
tages.” 





Hogg Reviews Prospective 
Changes in Top Executives 


(Continued from Page 4) 
against inequitable tax treatment. 
There have long existed several of the 
inequities which should be corrected, 
differences of opinion existing only as 
to their relative importance. The most 
flagrant which should be corrected, he 
said, is the present method of income 
taxation of annuity payments. The 
flaw in the present law involves two 
basic fallacies: (1) That the entire 
amount the annuitant pays is at inter- 
est in the hands of the company 
throughout the entire period of pay- 
ments to an annuitant, and (2) the 
company earns 3% interest on the pur- 
chase price of the annuity throughout 
the entire time of payments to the 
annuitant. 

In the field of estate taxation, Mr. 
Hogg said it is unrealistic to rest tax 
liability upon the illogical factor of 
who has paid the premium. In the area 
of gift taxes, life insurance, to its detri- 
ment, is accorded few, if any, of attri- 
butes of other property. These three 
examples, said Mr. Hogg, merely serve 
as illustrations. He said that quite a 
number of tax situations are receiving 
the attention of the joint federal tax 
program sub-committee of the A.L.C. 
and Life Insurance Assn. of America. 





Top Producers to Meet 


The 1953 meeting of the leading 
producers clubs of West Coast Life 
will be held at Harrison Hot Springs, 
British Columbia, next September. 


Fluegelman Speaks on 
Vesting Renewals, Pensions 


(Continued from Page 2) 
one-man general agency, these ap- 
pointments, he said, being “perilously 
ciose to purchasing a man’s business by 
offering him better commissions than 
he would receive by remaining as an 
agent of his own company.” 


General Agent’s Production 


As for general agents writing per- 
sonal business, Mr. Fluegelman asked: 
“If he spends too much time in pér- 
sonal production, is he not doing it at 
the expense of his agents to whom he 
has a primary obligation? When we 
find situations of general agents con- 
sistently making the Million Dollar 
Round Table, we sometimes wonder 
whether their agents gain or suffer 
because of this.” ; 

Mr. Fluegelman was critical of the 
practice of appointing agents as gen- 
eral agents, pointing out that salesman- 
ship and management are unrelated 
functions, not necessarily associated. 
He said there is no more logic in ap- 
pointing a good salesman as general 
agent than in appointing him medica] 
director. If the company is lucky, it 
has a good general agent, but if it 
guesses wrong it not only has a bad 
general agent but has hurt all the men 
under contract to him. At the same 
time if the star producer’s production 
suffers because of his anxiety to do a 
good job as general agent, the com- 
pany has lost the benefit of his pro- 
duction. : 

Mr. Fluegelman said he was making 
no mention of group insurance prob- 
lems in his talk, since N.A.L.U. has al- 
ready made its position clear. 


All At Home Office Vital 
to Field Morale: Holmes 


(Continued from Page 2) 
will sell that kind of business, it’s my 
living; it won’t lapse.” : 

Actually, said Mr. Holmes, neither 
wants to sell business that will lapse. 
It means that both sides need informa- 
tion on what kind of business will stay 
in force and what methods will keep it 
in force. Perhaps some commission 
contracts stress selling too much and 
conservation too little. If so, the field 
force has not blocked a shift in em- 
phasis. 

“It very understandably would not 
welcome a reduction in total compen- 
sation, but I have yet to meet a self- 
respecting representative who does not 
want to be paid on the basis of what is 
worthwhile to his company and its 
policyowners,” he said. He recalled 
that in 1947 his company introduced a 
new agent’s contract in Canada calcu- 
lated to leave total compensation un- 
changed but to put greater emphasis on 
conservation of business and continuity 
of service, at the expense of first year 
commissions. The changeover has been 
voluntary but today 95% of Confedera- 
tion’s Canadian business is placed 
under the new contract. 


Can’t Overlook Anything 


Mr. Holmes emphasized that no point 
is so small that it can safely be over- 
looked by management in its efforts to 
maintain contact with its front line. 
An apparent aloofness or superiority of 
management can undermine the morale 
of the salesman more quickly and more 
disastrously than almost any other 
factor. It can make the difference be- 
tween a great and mediocre organiza- 
tion. When the head office man travels 
on business not connected with the 
field force but through sales territory, 
does he contact or ignore his local of- 
fices? Does he do his best to mingle 
freely when groups of field men come 
in to conventions or to the home office? 
What is his attitude to problems raised 
from the field by letters? Do letters to 
him receive quick reply or is the field 
man left wondering when a problem, 
ali important to him at the time, will 





rate attention? Mr. Holmes said that to 
really knit the organization together 
there needs to be a constant re-echoing 
of common objectives between head 
office and field and communication 
back and forth of how the battle is 
going in each particular sector. 


Honor Brainard’‘s 
30th Anniversary as 
Aetna Life Chief 


Morgan B. Brainard, president of 
Aetna Life, was the honor guest at a 
meeting of Aetna’s directors in honor 
of his 30th anniversary as president. 
It also was the 30th anniversary of 
Mitchell S. Little as a director. A por- 
trait of Mr. Brainard painted by Mar- 
tin Kellogg was unveiled by John O. 
Enders, senior member of the director- 
ate. It will hang in the directors’ room 
along with those of Mr. Brainard’s 
three predecessors as president. 

Mr. Brainard began with Aetna Life 
in 1905 as an assistant treasurer and 
two yars later was elected a director of 
Aetna Accident & Liability, now Aetna 
Casualty & Surety. When Automobile 
Ins. Co. began operations in 1913, he 
became its vice-president and a di- 
recotr. In 1922 Mr. Brainard was 
elected as president of all companies. 
Under his administration, companies 
of the Aetna Life group have seen a 
growth of approximately 1,000% and 
life insurance in force has increased 
from $1.2 billion to more than $1] 
billion. 

A highlight in Mr. Brainard’s ad- 
ministration is the company’s pension 
trust for employe retirement. It al- 
ready amounts to almost $25 million 
and was established but a few years 
ago. 

In addition to his duties with Aetna, 
Mr. Brainard has found time through 
the years to serve the city of Hartford 
by participating in its various civic 
affairs. He has been a director of 25 
educational, fiduciary, philanthropic 
and industrial corporations or organi- 
zations. 


LIAMA Meet Social Events 


State Mutual Life was host at a re- 
ception at the Edgewater Beach hotel 
Wednesday evening during the LIA. 
M.A. convention, at which President 
H. Ladd Plumley was featured. This 
was one of several gatherings that eve- 
ning. Also there was a party for A. B. 
Dalager of Equitable Society that was 
given by the Chicago managers and 
unit managers. Still another big social 
event there was the annual fall! dinner 
dance of the Earl Schwemm agency 
of Great-West Life that was attended 
by 70 including six from the head of- 
fice headed by D. E. Kilgour, director 
of agencies. 


Crump and Nesbit Promoted 


Thaddeus D. Crump, assistant in At- 
lantic Life’s agency department for 
414 years, has been promoted to per- 
sonnel director. Replacing him will be 
John P. Nesbit, former special agent 
at Lynchburg. 

Mr. Crump joined Atlantic Life in 
1948. In addition to his other duties 
he has been editing the company’s 
field magazine. Mr. Nesbit went with 
the company at Lynchburg in 1951. 
Both are war veterans. 


Laughlin Suit Gets Call Date 


The suit of Director Laughlin of 
Nebraska against the state auditor, un- 
der which he is seeking an order to 
require payment of the increased sal- 
ary established for his office by the 
1951 legislature, has been placed on the 
proposed call of the Nebraska supreme 
court for hearing Jan. 5, or thereafter 
as the case may be reached. 

The state auditor contends that sal- 
ary increases approved by the 1951 
legislature do not apply to officials 
whose current term of office embraced 
that period. 
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“You are strong on mental sharpness... 


“with a well-developed area of logic and a par- 
ticularly good bump of mathematics which should 
carry you far in the field of international finance.” 
That bump was made by his last employer when he 
bounced a rutabaga off Junior’s head. Junior did his 
best with addition but he ran out of fingers on big 
jobs. Some phrenology. Some predicting. 


Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows, is 
that you can’t predict the future. The Union Central 
agent also knows that you can prepare for the future 
on the basis of what happens to most people and 
still take care of the exceptions. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 





Certainly the best preparation is life insurance— 
Union Central life insurance with its policies and 
combinations of policies to meet every life insurance 
need from birth to age 70. 


And the Union Central agent is also an up-to-the. 
minute insurance man. The best policy of twenty 
years ago isn’t necessarily the best policy today. 
Times change. The needs of people change. An alert, 
cooperative Home Office keeps all Union Central 
agents fully informed, helps them with the proper 
sales tools to make Union Central life insurance 
serve people best in terms of today’s needs—pro- 
jected reasonably and logically into the future. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Insurance agents and brokers and their clients who are executives in business organiza- 
tions everywhere are finding many practical reasons for considering New York Life — 
in terms of cost, coverages and claims service. The liberal benefits of New York Life 
Group Insurance plans are designed to fit any type of business operation anywhere 
in the United States and Canada. 


For example: New York Life group plans cover a store in Boston, a 
bank in San Francisco, a restaurant in Philadelphia and 
a newspaper in Kansas City. 

New York Life stands behind the employee benefit plans 
of a factory in Baltimore, a dairy in New Orleans, an 
oil field in Alberta and an auto repair shop in Hono- 
lulu. 

New York Life group insurance protects employees of 
an advertising agency in New York City, a contractor 
in Chicago, a law firm in Buffalo, an oil dealer in Birm- 
ingham, an airline in Toronto and a manufacturer in 
Los Angeles. 


No matter where a company is located . . . whether it has 25 employees or 25,000... 
is located in one city or has branches in 100 . . . New York Life can work out Group 
Insurance coverages to the satisfaction and benefit of both the employer and the 
employees. 


On your next group case ask for a proposal from New York Life. Ask to be included on 
the mailing list for "Group News from New York Life.”’ 
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Why more and more companies are placing 


GROUP INSURANCE 
with NEW YORK LIFE 
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